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PYRIGHT MEETING.—The attendance of 
(° ‘sch Authors, Publishers, Printers, Stationers and others, 
) British 4 ’ t of British and Foreign Copy- 


; itable adjustmen 
isemenned ~ an cauita.  Pablic Meeting, to be held at the 
right,  eQU ARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY the Ist of JULY, 
HANOVER “k to consider their interests as affected by a recent 
at Two 0 f Court of Law, tending to deprive them of all prospect 
anes ‘1 rights, by removing the inducements for Inter- 
of reciproce rhe Chair will be taken by SIR EDWARD 


i ht. 7 he 
CLWER PyTTON, Bart., punctually at Half-past Two, and 
— Hexary G. Bonn W ili act as Vice-Chairman, 
; CHAS. STEVENS, Hon. See. 





4, South Square, Gray's Inn. 
—_—_— 


~ 1 {Tr » y v Ave 
WE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCIL.— 
| ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, the 28th, and 
BILLS not later than Monday, the 30th instant. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


pe QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXVIL. 








ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for the forthcoming 
Number must. be forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd inst. 
; ~ John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE. 
MENT of SCIENCE.—THE NEXT MEBFTING will be held 
xt IPSWICH, under the Presidency of G. B. AIRY, Esq., M.A., 
DCL. F.BS., Astronomer Royal; and will commence on WED- 
NESDAY the 2nd of July, 1851. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
é, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN 
CIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
daily from Ten to Six. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 
GEORGE NICOL, Seeretary. 
QOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
7 COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Dusk. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


7 OTICE.—MR. CLAUDET has transferred his 
+‘ Daguerreotype Portrait Establishment to spacious and con- 
venient premises, No. 107, Regent Street, (Quadrant, near Vigo 
Street). The Specimen Room is on the ground-floor, and Portraits 
are taken in a large, improved, and well ventilated Crystal Building 
on the first floor. 

Mr. CLAUDET’S Specimens at the Great Exhibition are in 
(ass X., No. 296, on the north-west Upper Gallery, near the great 
wgan, and above the Carriage Department. 

















{ RCHER'S PREPARED COLLODION for the 
+4 Instantaneous Production of PHOTOGRAPHS on GLASS, 
which are Positive and Negative Pictures at the same time, may 
be had in any quantity, prepared by Mr. Archer himself, of Horne, 
Thorthwaite, and Wood, Opticians, 121 and 123, Newgate Street, 
London. Price ls. 3d. per oz. 

Pare Pyro-Gallic Acid for developing the above pictures. 

Turner's, Whatman’s, Carson Frere’s, and other Photographic 
Papers. i 

Every other material, 
Photography. 


\fesican EDUCATION.—Messrs. R. COCKS 
“<> and CO. have just published a LIST of ar 8 i 

} 2 blis a LI popular Standard 
WORKS, whieh are approved by the most eminent teachers of 
oa — is their gradual progress, that they at once win the 
the ro Ag attention of the student ; and all who are engaged in 
‘rouble > of the young will save themselves much time and 
age free Y obtaining this list, which may be had gratis and post- 
London: 6, New Barlington Street, Publishers to Her Majesty 

the Queen. 





preparation, and apparatus used in 








eee 
d ‘ . 
at Published, in feap. 8vo, with Wood Engravings, price 5s. 
bound in cloth, 


[SDIAN MISSIONS IN GUIANA. By the Rev. 
the 


H Mien a sslonary in connexion with the Society for 
, , © Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
London wubliched for the Society for the Propagation of the 
pel, by George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


P.W.NEW : > 
= MAN, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
ndon: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





enw — WORK BY ALBERT SMITH. 
aot va be published, price ls. ‘to be continued 
¥),No. I. ofa New Periodical, entitled 


HE MON i 
T MONTH.—A View of Passing Subjects, 
ALBERT MITE ome and Foreign, Social and General. By 
. 4 - Illustrated by Joun Lercn. 
€ Office oon ne Month,” No. 3, Whitefriars 
Street. 


THE LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 


Now ready, price 2 
OHN J aey, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
J MILTON : A Biocrapny. Especially de- 
Ties Man By CIR the Ecclesiastical Principles of that Ilus- 
Lemica: 41, La Ay EDMONDS. 
: 74 ‘removed from No. 4, Cr ack- 
friars); and all Booksellers. eeiaacpinciin 


HE A 
T Mosk PPENDIX to Vols. 1 and 2 of THE 
Being fertner 42ST EM OR LAW OF HUMAN NATURE. 
ars A Pment of the Law, and the consideration of 
ae om. Price 4s. Vol. 1, 8s.; Vol. 2, ls. 6d 
Rach rie ok GILES VINCENT. ‘pssliliinci 
. may be had separately. 
London : John W. Parker, 445, West Strand. 











NOW READY, 
I. 
Complete in One Vol. Foolscap, price 6s. cloth 


Familiar Letters on Chemistry in its ; 


RELATION to PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICUI 
TURE, and POLITICAL ECONOMY By JUSTUS VON 
LIEBIG. A New and Cheap Edition, revised throughout, 
with many Additiona! Letters 

A Sketch of the History of Chemistry has been prefixed to 
this Edition, which also contains the results of the Author's 
most recent Researches in Dietetics, Physiology, and Agri 
culture. , , 

Il. 


One Vol. large 12mo, price 12s. 6d. cloth 


A Handbook of Natural Philosophy 
and ASTRONOMY. By DIONYSTUS LARDNER, be l., 
formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
University College, London. , 


FIRST COURSE — Containing MECHANICS, HYDRO 
STATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, SOUND, and 
OPTICS. Mlustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings on 
Wood. 


Ill. 
One Vol. large 12mo, price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


Diseases of the Lungs and Heart, 

including the PRINCIPLES of PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 

By W. H. WALSHE, M.D., Professor of the Principles and 

Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in University 

College, London; Physician to University College Hospital, 
and Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 

27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 





THE EXPOSITION OF 1851. 
This day, Svo, 6s. 6d, 


TIEWS of the INDUSTRY, the SCIENCE, and 
the GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND. By CHARLES 
BABBAGE, Esq., Author of the ‘“* Economy of Manufactures.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street 


(PRE LANSDOWNE SHAKESPEARE. — On 

July Ist will be published, Part I., price 4s. To be 
pleted in Four Monthly Parts, to form one handson 
crown Svo. 

This beautiful and unique edition of Shakespeare will be pro 
duced under the immediate and auspicious encouragement of the 
most noble the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

It is anticipated that its triumph as a specimen of the art of 
printing will only be exceeded by the facility and clearness which 
the new arrangement of the text will afford in reading the works 
of “‘ the mightiest of intellectual painters Its portability will 

ender it as available for travelling as its beauty will render it an 
ornament to the drawing-room. 

Every care has been taken to render the text the most perfect 
yet produced. The various folios and older editions, together with 
the modern ones of Johnson, Steevens, Malone, Boswell, Knight, 
and Collier (also Dyce’s remarks on the two latter), have been 
carefully compared and numerous errors corrected, 

The portrait, after Droeshout, will be engraved by H. Robinson 
in his first style. 

London: William White, Pall Mall; and to be obtained of all 

Booksellers. 


NEW AND INTERESTING 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
PvuBLIsHED By THOMAS VARTY, 31, Stranp. 











com 
volume 





WORKS 





I. 
ILLUSTRATED, GENERAL, AND ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL ATLAS; 


With Descriptive Letterpress by Dr. KARL VOGEL, 
Director of Schools, Berlin. 
Recommended by the Minister of Public Instruction to be used in 
the Schools of Prussia and Germany. 


Embellished with above 300 Engravings of Animals, Plants, §c. 
Imperial 8vo, coloured Maps, price 5s, 6d. bound 
in cloth, lettered. 
Il. 


OUTLINE MAPS TO THE 
ILLUSTRATED ATLAS. 


By Dr. KARL VOGEL, Director of Schools, Berlin. 
Price 3s. 


IIl. 


COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY; 
On, THE EARTH IN RELATION TO MAN: 


AGREEABLY TO THE PRINCIPLES LAID DOWN BY KARL RITTER, 
HUMBOLDT, ETC. ETC. 
By ARNOLD GUYOT, : 
Professor of Physical Geography and History at Neuchatel. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON; 
Assisted by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. 


Geological and Meteorological Divisions, with illustrative Maps 
and Plates, coloured. 


Demy 12mo, bound, cloth, price 5s. 
London. Published by Thomas Varty, Educational Depository, 





31, Strand. 


i} FENELON, with a Memoir of his Life 








ARNOLD'S HOMER FOR BEGINNERS 
In l2mo, price 3s. 6d 


OMER’S ILIAD, Books I.—III., with English 
Notes, forming a sufficient Commentary for Young Students, 
by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector 
of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyan, and Waterloo Place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


HOMERI ILLAS, Lib. I.—1V., with a Copious 
Critical Introduction and English Notes. In ]l2mo, 7s. 6d 

“This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at 
A more useful and complete guide to the 
liomer we do not know If anybody makes himself 
thoroughly master of the contents of this volune, he will find no 
difficulty in fully comprehending any other part of the iad or 
Odyssey {fhenaum 


CHEAP SACRED HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 
On the Srd of June was published, 


w)ACRED HISTORY, from the Creation of the 
b World to the Destruction of Jerusalem For the Use of 
Schools and Families With Questions for Examination at the 
end of each Chapter Edited by Dr. WHITE, Author of “ The 
Elements of Universal History,’ &c. Foolscap svo, 157 pages, 
ls. 6d. bound. 


schools and colleges 


study of 





DR. WHITE'S other Schoo! Histories, with Questions for 


Examination, all bound 
FRANCE, 12mo, 389 pages, 8s. 6d. 
GREAT 


Just published 
BRITAIN IRELAND. = 12mo, 
483 pages, Js 6d 


ENGLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 190 pages, 
ls. 6d Just published 

SCOTLAND FOR CLASSES. 160 
pages, ls. 6d 


Edinburgh 


and 


JUNIOR 


Oliver & Boyd, London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co 


Just published, feap. &vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d.; or in morocco, 

gilt edges, price 6s. 6d 

A NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 

S KETCHES OF MARRIED 
b Ry Mrs. POLLEN 

Ry the same Author, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


HOUR. A TALE. 


LIFE, 


THE WELL-SPENT 
Fourth Edition, Ismo, cloth, Is, 6d 
SEQUEL to “THE WELL-SPENT HOUR;” 
or, rhe Birthday Tine 
london: E 


», Cloth, 2s 
I. Whitfield, 2, Essex Street, Strand 








Now ready, 


WOMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM; or, The Science 
b of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as Kevealed 
by Mesmerism, considered Physiologically and VPhilosophically 
including Notes of Mesmeric and Vsychical Expertence hy 
JOSEPH WILCOX HADDOCK, M.D Second and Enlarged 
Edition. Dlustrated by Engravings of the Brain and Nervous 
System. Price 4s. 6d 

*.* This Edition contains much new matter of considerable 
interest relative to Clairvoyance, together with Experiments in 
Chemistry in connexion with the Researches of Baron Von 
Reichenbach. 

“4 remarkable and curious book.’'—Morning Advertiser 
Hodson, 22, Portugal St., Lincoln's Inn, and all other Booksellers, 


This day is published, 5th edition, price 3s., post free, 3s. 6d 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA, By 
4 RICHARD DAWSON, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, &c. 


Also, by the same Author, Svo, cloth lettered, 3s. , 
post free, 3s. 6d 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS: being a few Obser- 
vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of an extensive experl- 
ence in the treatment of those Diseases, with some Remarks on 
the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy 

london: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster Row 


NEW WORK ON THE CANARY ISLANDS, SPAIN, AND 
ALGIERS. 
In post Svo, price 88, 6d. 


NOTES of a RESIDENCE in the CANARY 
a ISLANDS, the SOUTH of SPAIN, and ALGIERS, illus 
trative of the State of Religion in those Countrics. By the Key. 
THOMAS DEBARY, M.A. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 











THE LATER HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
In One Volume, small Svo, price 8s. 6d. 


T HE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND from the REVOLUTION to the LAST ACTS 
of CONVOCATION, 1688—1717. By the Rev. WILLIAM PALIN, 
M.A., Rector of Stifford, Essex. 

This Volume forms a Continuation to the Works of Bishop Short, 
Mr. Carwithen, and other Writers on the Earlicr History of the 
Church of England. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





Fifth Edition, price 14s., cloth, 


HAYPNS DICTIONARY of DATES 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 
“ « yolume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps 
more than fifteen times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory 
is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to 
those who are searching after information, whether classical, 
litical, domestic, or general.’’—Times. 
on ‘ Edward Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


and 
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NEW NOVEL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “ THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.” 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


CLARE ABBEY. 


BY THE Avruor or “THE pIscre~ine oF LPB,” ke. 


“To Lady Ponsonby we are indebted for writing which would 
do no discredit to the best efforts of Miss Austen.”—MWeekly 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


BY THE avrmor or “sam stick,” &e. 
Two Volumes. 


mt. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; 


OR, SCENES IN THE TROPICS. 
BY CAPTAIN MILMAN, late 33rd Regiment. 


Three Volumes. 
“ A powerful tale, full of invention, character, and incident.""— 
las 


“A work of considerable literary merit and powerful interest. 
The sketches of tropical scenery, and the portraitures of various 
mations which it contains, give to it a value and interest alto- 
gether independent of its attractions as a romance.’'—John Bull, 

Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Mariborough Street. 








Just published, in one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


A POEM, IN SIX CANTOS. 
BY VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 


Tendon: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in one volume, post vo, cloth, lds. 


THE HUMAN BODY, 
AND ITS CONNEXION WITH MAN, 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS. 


BY JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW POEM ON ITALY BY MRS. BROWNING. 
In fep. Svo, 5s. 


CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 











I. 
THE SHORES AND ISLANDS OF 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


INCLUDING A VISIT TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 


Ry the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A. 
Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and History.” 


With Engravings. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD. 


FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO, 


By EB. 8. CREASY, M.A. 
Professor of History in University College, London; 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


In 2 vols. post §vo. Price 21s. 


“ Those few great battles, the contrary event of which would 
have materially influenced the drama of the world in all its sub- 
sequent scenes.''—Hallem. 


itt. 
CASTLE DELORAINE; or, THE 
RUINED PEER. 
Ry MARIA PRISCILLA SMITH, 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 


* Social labour is the daily and obligatory toil of every man who 
} et pe in the dangers and benefits of society. The general 
good of humanity as the olject of life, moral reason as guide, con- 
science as judge. —Lamartine, 


IV. 
MADRILENIA; or, TRUTHS AND 
TALES OF SPANISH LIFE. 
By H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
In crown Svo. Price 10s. 6d 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


————— 


[June 9] 
NEW EDITION OF THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS. _ 








With the Magazines, on the 30th of Jane will be commenced the publication, in Eight Monthly Octavo Vo) 
(comprising from 600 to 700 pages,) price 12s. each, elegantly bound, of the 7 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLANp. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, 


A NEW, REVISED, AND MUCH AUGMENTED EDITIon 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


N.B.—The First Volume will contain the Lives and Portraits of Thirteen Queens, and a 
jine Portrait of the Author. 





In announcing a new, revised, and much augmented Edition of this important and interesting 
work, which has been considered unique in biographical literature, the publishers beg to direct attention 
to the following extract from the Preface :—‘“‘ A revised edition of the ‘ Lives of the Queens of England 
embodying the important collections which have been brought to light since the appearance of earlier 
impressions, is now offered to the world, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, from authenti 
and properly verified sources. The series, commencing with the Consort of William the Conqueror 
comprises thirty Queens, who have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this 
realm. We have related the parentage of every queen, described her education, traced the influence of 
family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both public and private, and given a concise 
outline of the domestic, as well as the general history of her times, and its effects on her character, and 
we have done so with singleness of heart, unbiassed by selfish interests or narrow views. Such as 
they were in life we have endeavoured to portray them, both in good and ill, without regard to any 
other considerations than the development of the facts. Their sayings, their doings, their manners, 
their costume, will be found faithfully chronicled in this work, which also includes the most interesting 
of their letters. : 


r 


1entic 





COLBURN AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 





(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 
FLORA ANTARCTICA; 
OR, 


BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE OF H.M. DISCOVERY SHIPS, 
EREBUS AND TERROR. 
DURING THE YEARS 1839—1843, 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN SIR JAMES CLARK ROSS, R.N,, F.R.S. 
BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. R.N., F.R.S., &c. 


BOTANIST TO THE EXPEDITION. 





Messrs. REEVE and Benwam beg to announce to the Subscribers of the “ Frora ANTARCTICA,” that 
Dr. J. D, Hooker having now returned to England, the publication of the above work will be shortly 
resumed, with the new Plants collected during the Antarctic Expedition at New Zealand. 





ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 





“ A series published by Messrs. Reeve and Benham, exceedingly well adapted for winning the sympathies and directi# 9 
the observation towards natural objects,”—ATHEN EUM. 





POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry Sowersy. With Twenty eoloured Plates 


. 4 " ” . -. ton 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Anam Warts, F.L.S., Assistant — Sescn 
Zoological Department of the British Museum. With Sixteen coloured Plates of Quadrupeds, &c., by B. "4" 

HovUsE Hawktns, F.L.S. 10s, 6d. 
the MARINE 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, comprising all res, by Firck 


Pints. By the Rev, Davip Lanpspozoven, A.L.S. Royal lémo, With Twenty-Two Plates of Fig 
108. 6d. coloured. . ‘ 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the Bravs. By 8. P. H. Gos 


Author of “The Ocean.” Royal l6mo. With Twenty Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
With 





CHEAP EDITION of MADELEINE. 


4 Tale OF AUTYERGONE,. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH 
In emall §ro. Price Ts 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Partington Street 
Ordimary te Her Majesty 


Publisher ia 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Manta E. Cattow. Royal 16mo. 


Sixteen Plates of Figures, by Wixe. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acyrs Cattow. Second Edition. Revised by the 


Author, Royal lémo, With Twenty Plates of Figures, 10s, 6d. coloured. 





LONDON; REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDES. 
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NDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 
REVIEWS. 


stroduction to the History of the Peace from 
a to 1alb. By Harriet Martineau. 


Knight. 
Coie objected to the late Dr. Arnold 


as writin 
apc length, he replied—* I am con- 
rnced, by a tolerably large experience, that 
most readers find it almost impossible to 
‘mpress on their memory a mere abridgment 
of history the number of names and events 
crowded into a small space 1s overwhelming 
to them, and the absence of details in the nar- 
rative makes it impossible to communicate to 
*+ much of interest; neither characters nor 
events can be developed with that particu- 
larity which is the best help to the memory, 
because it attracts and engages us, and 
impresses images On the mind as well as} 
facts.” There is no doubt of the general 


¢ his ‘Roman History’ at | 





truth of these remarks; but at the same time 
historical abridgments are absolutely neces- | 
. There are certain periods in the his- | 
tory of the world, of which an educated 
rson would be ashamed to be ignorant; 
and none of these epochs is more important 
than the one commencing with the first 
French Revolution and terminating with the 
Peace of 1815. The number of those who 
can command either the time or the patience | 
to read the ponderous work of Alison, is com- 
paratively small; and the majority must be 
content with a briefer narrative of that event- 
fulera. Miss Martineau has therefore done 
dservice by the publication of an ‘ Intro- 
uction’ to her ‘ History of the Peace.’ She 


| in the inland counties had ever seen the sea. 





has rightly conceived the manner in which an 
historical abridgment should be written. By | 
omitting the less important events, or dis- | 
missing them in a few lines, she has been | 
enabled to narrate at length the remarkable | 
oecurrences, and thus to bring them promi- 
nently before the mind. She crosses the 
desert places at a single stride, and lingers 
over the spots which are replete with interest. 
It adds to the importance of the narrative 
that she has always a firm opinion of her | 
own, and delivers it with equal brevity and | 
decision. Many will dissent from some of 
her judgments; but we had never any sym- 
pathy with the squeamish people who can 
uly listen to the echo of their own sweet 
vores. When a lady told Paley that she and 
her husband had lived forty years without a 
difference, he replied, “ How dull and insipid 
om must have been!” It is better, never- 
pr in matrimony than in literature. Our 
pacities are so limited, our prejudices so 
numerous, and truth so hard to find, that to 
ro Y wise we must condescend to believe 
hat others know something of which we are | 
+ pa eg they may be occasionally right | 
fan “eb oc rsoongents | wrong. We read 
and not to Sam ge “% correct our views, 
roe lh — and inflame our bigotry. 
itably — a professional tour, was | 
seleatee ton ~ by the pastry-cook of 
he had his ern and, on his return to London, 
itan delica, €s open to discover a metropo- 
®ieacy, which should be an acknow- 


| 
} 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


“SMent for the ¢; ili , —e. 
friend. N+); civility of his provincial | 
eXcept hing suitable could he think of | 


rel of oysters, and, pulli 
rrel sters, , pulling out 
to the any cook s card to dictate the address 


ith es there, for the first time, he 
Consternation— 


N.B.~y ; 8 2 
By what Vholesal: 


dealer in Oysters. 


bodies than our minds! When our appetites 
are to be pampered, we seek variety; but 
when the understanding is to be informed, we 
ship coals to Newcastle, and to the whole- 
sale dealer in oysters send one little barrel 
more. To us it appears a particular merit in 
Miss Martineau that she thinks for herself, 
and says what she thinks. Her history is 
decidedly superior to any previous narrative 
of the same period, and though there is a 
want of compactness and elegance in the style, 
it has a freshness which carries us pleasantly 
along. 
One of the most valuable features of the 
work is the account of the social condition of 
the people. The following description of the 
habits of the middle classes in the year 1800 
presents a marked and interesting contrast 
with their habits at the present day:— 
“There was less expenditure for amusement in 
those days. Travelling was seldom thought of by 
middle-class people, except for purposes of business, 
The number of that class out of London who had 
ever seen London was very small. Few who lived 


Mountains and lakes were read and talked of almost 
as Rome and the Mediterranean. Little money was 
spent in travelling. Scarcely any was spent on 
books, music, or pictures. Children and young 
people had cheaper schooling, and less of it, and 
fewer masters than now. The business of living 
was done at home more than now; especially the 
needlework, to the serious injury of female health. 
* * * The habit of intemperance in wine was 
still prevalent among gentlemen; so that we read 
of one public man after another, whose death or 
incapacity was ascribable to disease from drinking. 
Members of the Cabinet, members of Parliament, 
and others, are quietly reported to have said this 
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the citizens, whose business was stopped, amused 
their enforced leisure. This stoppage of business 
was by this time so serious a matter—and chiefly 
from the failure of the remittances on which the 
merchants depended for taking up their bills—that 
all the powers of the Post Office were put forth to 
compel the overseers of parishes and surveyors of 
highways to clear the roads, An official personage 
was sent down from the General Post Office, with 
orders to get the mails to and from the north 
through at all hazards. The mail-coach appeared 
at length, completely filled and loaded with bags, 
and drawn by ten exhausted horses, which had 
forced and floundered their way through banks and 
hills of snow. It was a dreary season for many a 
wife and mother, whose hushand did not return 
and could not be heard of. The children must be 
kept warm, and amused at home, all day long; 
and they had not even the diversion of looking out 
at the windows, for the snow was drifted against 

them. It was difficult to communicate with the 

butcher, and as for coals, if the stock ran low, there 

were no more to be had. No coals could get to 

London; and there was no passage by any of the 

rivers, Where there was an attempt to hold a 

market, no poultry or vegetables were to be seen: 

and the people could not endure the cold, either 

sellers or buyers. The water-pipes were all frozen ; 

and the snow was melted for water—the pails of 

thawing snow within the fenders making the house 

insufferably cold. The only alternative was to take 

up the plugs in the streets; and then, if the water 

came, it was immediately transformed into dan- 

gerous sheets of ice.” 

There are many now living who are igno- 
rant of the incident which conferred notoriety 
upon the name of Burdett, and who will be 
glad to read Miss Martineau’s account of the 
event. One John Gale Jones attacked the 
House of Commons for excluding strangers 
during the inquiry into the Walcheren ex- 





and that when they were drunk. The spirit de- 
canters were brought out in the evenings, in | 
middle-class houses, as a matter of course; and | 
gout, and other liver and stomach disorders, were | 
prevalent to a degree which the children of our | 
time have no conception of. During the scarcity, 
the diseases of scarcity abounded, of course. | 
Hundreds ate nettles and other weeds, and without 
salt, which was then taxed 15s. per bushel. It is | 
now believed, that at that period the persons who | 
daily washed from head to foot were extremely | 
few.” 

A gentleman of that time, who was troubled 
with uneasy sensations of the skin, and had | 
consulted physicians in vain, was advised by | 
a friend to try soap and water. The sugges- | 
tion struck him as something novel and acute. | 
‘“‘Egad,” said he, “that’s not a bad idea.” | 

Lucretius dilates upon the charm of watch. | 
ing a tempest-tossed ship from the shore. | 
We leave it to the heathen to find delight in | 
a misery that was present and intense; but it | 
is not unpleasant, while basking in the summer | 
of 1851, to read of the disasters produced by 
the terrible winter of 1814:— 

‘‘ Every effort was made to forward the mails— 
by achaise and four here—by men on horseback | 
there: but for several weeks, not even government 
could be sure of its letters on the right day. The | 
portreeve of Tavistock set out, one January day, 
to take the oaths of his office at the Quarter Ses- 
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; 
sions, only thirty-two miles off; but at the end of | 
twenty-one miles, he was stopped by snow and ice; | formidable force. 


and there he was detained for twenty-six days, 
unable to communicate with home, or any other 
place than the village in which he was imprisoned. 
Soldiers were frozen to death on the road in their 
march from town to town. The snow drifted in 


the streets to sucha height that the shops were | 
| closed : and the accumulation of ice and snow about 
| London Bridge was such, that the passage was 
| nearly closed by the middle of January. 


lst of February the Thames was completely frozen 


over. A bullock was roasted whole on the ice: 


Petversity are we wiser about our | booths were erected, and a kind of fair held, where | were wounded in the streets. 


By the | 


pedition; and when Jones was sent to New- 


| gate, Burdett wrote a letter, which was pub- 


lished in ‘Cobbett’s Register,’ ‘ denying the 
right of the House of Commons to imprison 
the people of England.” The House of 
Commons replied to the letter by voting the 
imprisonment of Sir Francis Burdett: — 
‘‘The Speaker signed the warrant at half-past 
eight that spring morning (April 6, 1810), and 
ordered its execution before ten o'clock. The 


| Serjeant-at-arms, however, was polite, and thought 


it desirable to give notice to the culprit; and it 
was five o'clock before he saw Sir Francis Burdett 
at his own residence, Sir Francis promised to be 
ready to receive him at eleven o'clock the next 
morning. The serjeant supposed this to mean that 
his prisoner would go quietly, and he left him. At 
8 o'clock, the serjeant came again, and told his 
prisoner that he had received a severe reprimand 


| from the Speaker for leaving the warrant unexecuted, 
| Burdett replied that he had written to the Speaker 


to declare his disbelief of the legality of the warrant, 
and now he would not go, unless taken by force ; 
and that he should make all possible resistance. 
Meantime, a mob had gathered in Piccadilly, in 
front of Burdett’s house. During the night, and 
all Saturday and Saturday night, the concourse 
remained and increased; and the serjeant obtained 
no answer to his repeated knocks at the door, At 
seven on Sunday morning he tried again, and in 
vain: and by this time it was evident that the 
capture could not be made without the aid of a 
* * * Meantime the matter 
had become very serious, On the Friday night, 
| Mr. Perceval’s windows had been broken, and Mr. 
| Lethbridge’s, and many others ; and the mob in 
| Piccadilly compelled every man who passed to take 
off his hat, and ery ‘Burdett for ever!’ At noon 
on Saturday, the guards and a company of foot 
| were sent to disperse the mob; and the Riot Act 
| was read by a magistrate. The dispersion was 
brief; and in the evening, as the assemblage was 
larger than ever, the Ministers sent for troops from 
all parts of the country. Already several persons 
By Monday morning, 
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the authorities had made up their minds what to 
do. They decided that Burdett’s house must be 
broken open, and that he must be carried to the 
Tower by force. About ten on eoge | morning 
the serjeant went to Burdett’s house with a strong 
body of police, a carriage, and an escort of cavalry 
and foot soldiers. * * * He was found 
sitting with his son at his knee, to whom he was 
teaching the provisions of Magna Charta. He 
again refused to yield to anything short of actual 
force; and the constables were advancing to execute 
his apparent desire, when his brother and a friend 
at his side took hold each of an arm, and led him 
down to the carriage. The party was driven 
rapidly by the northern parts of the city, and no 
opposition was made; but the military had to 
sustain severe ill- on their return. A great 
multitude rushed to Tower Hill ; and when a caunon 
was fired, according to custom, on the reception of 
a state prisoner, the rumour was spread abroad 
that the Tower guns were firing upon the people. 
The rage among the populace was as fierce as might 
be ex ; and the soldi. rs had to fight their way 
from the entrance of East Cheap to London Bridge. 
It was some time before they fired, but when they 
did, two or three people were killed, and many 
wounded. * * * The affair came to an end by 
the natural opportunity of the prorogation of 

arliament on the 2Ist of June. For some days 

fore, preparations were made by Burdett’s friends 
for such a triumphal procession as had been seldom 
seen. Placards on the wall announced the order | 
of pageantry; and caricatures at the print-shops | 
represented the emerging of the sun of patriotism | 
from the east. John Bull, in an ecstasy of enjoy- | 





ment, was basking on a bed of roses, while Burdett | 
shone on him from the morning sky. 
summer dawn of the great day the tread of many | 
feet was heard in the streets. By the afternoon, 
the whole road from the Tower to Burdett’s house 
in Piccadilly was a close-packed crowd; and the 
windows and roofs of all the houses were peopled 
with watchers. Scaffoldings in Piccadilly, waggons | 
and carts wherever they could be put, were all 
covered with people ; and the greater number wore 
blue cockades. Blue silk pennons waved from the 
windows; and blue flags were carried about the 
streets, and made to float before the faces of the 
immovable cavalry who were posted here and there. 
Three hundred horsemen were waiting outside the 
Tower from two o'clock, and very tired they were 
of waiting when the mortifying catastrophe was 
made known. About four o'clock, a soldier on the 
ramparts put a speaking-trumpet to his mouth, 
and the faces on Tower Hill turned towards him. 
He repeated a few words several times, but those 
who heard did not believe him. What he said 
was, ‘ He is gone by water.’ This was not a thing 
to be believed, and no attention was paid to it. 
* * * A man who had provoked the contest 
with Parliament, and ventured the overthrow of 
ublic order, and who ended by slinking home in a 
t, leaving his army of admirers waiting for him 
in the streets, was no hero; and no future efforts 
to re-establish him as a hero were of any avail.” 


A ay . descriptive of the closing years 
of George II, is of a higher order, and forms 
a touching episode in the history of royalty :— 


“Instead of the funeral pomp of kings, there 
was the gay pageantry of opening Parliament. 
Instead of the unsealing of the tomb where the 
weary one might rest, there was the intimation that 
he was imprisoned ina living grave. Instead of 
the solemnity of a proclamation and coronation, 
there was a mere striking off of fetters from the 
new ruler, who had no fresh style and title for 
heralds to shout abroad. But not the less was the 
reign of George III. closed ; and though silently, it 
was effectually put away among the records of 
history. * * * Now and then, but rarely. a 
glimpse was caught of his state. He was, very 
properly, kept in total seclusion, within a range of 
wag at Windsor. As he was soon totally 

ind, such seclusion was no penalty tohim. Room 
for exercise was all that he could enjoy; and that 
he had. We see him, after a time, through the 


In the | 


| suit. 











eyes of a casual witness, walking in the corridor, 
dressed in a warm wrapping-gown, with long white 
beard, and his sightless eyes rolling restlessly ; and 
again at the piano, striking some chords, or playing 
some melody of his beloved Handel. We hear of 
him as being within sound of the funeral train which 
was about to lay in the grave that still refused to 


open for him, the body of his granddaughter—the | P 


heiress of his crown; yet unconscious of the cala- 
mity which touched every heart in the empire but 
his own, unmoved even to inquire the meaning of 
the trumpets, and the solemn music, and the tread 
of horses and of human feet. He lived thus for 
eight years after the assumption of full power by 
the Regent; and not till his funeral torches had 
burned out did men feel disposed to pass judgment 
on his life and reign ; and when they did, it was in 
the softened tone which men would naturally use 
in the presence of a ghostly image of a helpless old | 
man, with sightless eyes, and a snowy beard upon 
his breast.” 

The object of the readers of the present | 
day is to get amusement without exertion. | 
“Pray, pay a little attention,” said the | 
prompter, at a rehearsal, to Wewitzer, the | 
actor. “I do,” replied Wewitzer, ‘as little 
as possible.” The public, in this respect, 
resemble Wewitzer. But where the mental 
application is languid, the interest is feeble 
too. Those who turn listlessly over the pages 


soon discover that lazy reading is nearly as 
| wearisome as idleness. 


The profit in this in- 
stance is less than the pleasure. On closing 


| Miss Martineau’s volume, the reflection oe- | 


curred to us, how easily reading might be | 


turned from a frivolous to an intellectual pur- 


Here is a volume which could well be 
digested in the leisure hours of a fortnight, | 
and would leave a clear and sufficient know- 
ledge of fourteen years of memorable events, | 
which still continue to fill men’s mouths. An | 


intelligent comprehension of the characters | 


and plot would soon begin to rivet the atten- 
tion, and even if this first lesson in history 
was the last, the learner would have been 
advanced in the scale of being,—would have | 
got an insight into men and affairs,—would 
have a mind furnished with facts and opinions, 
which would render him ever after a more 
rational creature than he was before. We 
wish some of our desultory readers would 
commence the experiment with Miss Mar- | 
tineau’s work, and we are persuaded that the | 
‘Introduction to the History of the Peace’ 
would also prove an introduction to a method 
of study which would serve for ornament and 
utility, for entertainment and instruction. 





The Rotation of the Pendulum deduced from | 
that of the Earth. By Alfred Day, LL.D. | 
Bristol: John Lavars. f 

It is seldom that a question of abstract science | 

has operated so powerfully on the curiosity 

of the public, or set so large an amount of 
mind in motion, as the very simple experi- 
ment on the Earth's Rotation, the first ac- 
count of which reached this country through 
the medium of our columns. The truth of the | 
principle involved in this experiment, and the 
reality of the evidence of the Earth’s Rotation 
which it affords, after undergoing the usual 
ordeal of opposition and ridicule, are now 
generally acknowledged and placed beyond 
dispute by the concurrent testimony alike of 
mathematical inquiry and physical’ observa- 
tion. But it is not the least interesting | 
feature in the brief eventful history connected 
with the establishment of the received belief 
on the subject, that its accuracy was im- 
, Peached for a time, even by some of those | 


_ casting into the shade the plain home] 


cepted by ourselves. 


ciple, an 


| Tepresents the latitude. 


. a 
who admitted the general facts ot cee 
it rests. Two eminent mathematic; — 
Trinity College Dublin, it wij] he welt : 
membered, sent over to this country ba vibe 
of diagrams, models, and formule, under +) 
special charge of a Professor famed for hie 
ractical skill and caution, who unhesiies 
ingly vouched for the correctness of hi 
countrymen’s researches, which “te 


nm Went ¢t 
show that Foucault and his English fo). 
lowers had committed a great oversicht. +). 


the Rotation was not nearly uniform or 


that 


. ° TH. 
portionate to the sine of the latitude of thp 
place of observation, but afforded an elecan: 


series of alternations of maxima and minima 
plicity of the law given by Foucault, aie 
It is, however, gratify. 
ing to relate the candour with which, only a 
few days later, the same learned gentlemen 
withdrew their opposition and confessed to 
an error of calculation. They have since con. 
ferred an additional obligation upon the scien. 
tific world by publishing an account of their 
experiments, carefully conducted under cover, 
we believe, of some railway station near 


| Dublin, the results of which exhibit as close 


an average conformity with the received law 
as could fairly be anticipated, and the value 
of which is to be hoped will not be open to 


_any considerable deduction for undiscovered 


errors or oversights. 

It is worthy of remark, that the experiments 
of Messrs. Galbraith and Haughton above 
alluded to, incommon with all others without 
an exception, of which an account has reached 


/us, owing to some unexplained cause, give a 


result making the velocity of the Earth's 
Rotation rather greater than the fact. 

We have received particulars of the ex- 
periments conducted in York by Mr. Cooke, 
in the north-western tower of the Minster, 


'over the ringing floor, with a weight sus- 
'pended by a wire fifty-two feet long; and 


by Mr. Brent, at Bristol, with a wire of 
about the same length, in the lofty spire of 
St. Nicholas in that city, which rises to a 


height of 190 feet from the ground. The 


latter gentleman has published his observa- 
tions in the ‘ Philosophic Magazine’ for the 
present month. What is remarkable in the 
experiments of the Dublin observers is the 
length of time, exceeding, we are informed, 
thirty hours, during which (as alleged), with- 
out any external impulse, the vibrations of 
the pendulum ball have continued sensible. 
An interesting article is furnished in the same 


‘number of the ‘ Philosophie Magazine’ by 


Mr. Coombe, on the geometrical theory. and 
an account by Professor Wheatstone of his 
simple and ingenious machine for producing 
at will a phenomenon very analogous In prin- 
identical in the law of its magnl- 
tude, with that observed by Foucault. It is 
effected by substituting for the Earth's Rota- 


tion that of a semicircular frame, of wood or 


other material, between the centre and any 
point chosen at will, in the circumference . 
which a spiral wire (such as is used for the 
manufacture of artificial flowers) 1s extended, 
so as to be capable of being set vibrating 1” 
any plane. 
the wire is attached higher up or lower down 
the circumference of the semicircle, the plane 
of vibration undergoes a greater oT less dis- 

lacement relative to the rotating are, and this 
is easily followed by the eye, and by OR 
adjustments, made in accordance with the 


law of the sine of the elevation, which here 


This plane, if origi 
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y be caused 
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of revolutions. — 
ticity of the wire 
force of gravity. 


ng with the face of the semicircle, 
d to be brought back to coin- 


In this experiment the elas- 
supplies the place of the 


The object of Dr. Day's little pamphlet is | 


to explain the phenomenon upon the same 


rinciple as appears to have been hit upon | 


sbout the same time by himself, Dr. Young, 
formerly of Belfast,* and the writer of a very 
dever letter, under the signature of J.M.H., 
Te Times, who certainly has succeeded 
‘n making the motion easier to follow in the 
mind's eye, by the light of a quasi-intuition, 
that we had before deemed possible. If we 
‘magine a cone enveloping the earth, so as to 
touch it all round the small circle of the 
srallel of latitude where the observation is 
taken, the successive tangent planes to this 
cone (which, for the purposes of reasoning, 
may be treated as a pyramid, with an indefi- 
aitely great number of faces] will represent the 
successive positions of the horizontal plane 
upon which the pendulum may be considered 
as tracing out its nearly rectilinear path. 
Now we have only to admit, that in passing 
from one face of this imaginary pyramid to 
another, this line of vibration will keep as 
parallel as it can (consistently with the neces- 
sity of being found upon the new face) to the 
psition which it has just before quitted, or is 
on thie point of quitting, and it may easily be 
shown geometrically that if the pendulum be 
set moving originally in the north and south 
line [i. e., in the direction of one of the slant 
sides of this pyramid | it will deviate after any 
time from this line by an angle exactly equal 
to the sum of the angles formed between the 
successive edges of the pyramid. Thusat the 
time when the horizontal plane has got back 
to its first position, such will not be the case 
with the line of vibration traced upon it—that 
wil only have undergone a deviation equal to 
the angle between the extreme radii of the 
pyramid (imagined to be hollow) slit down 
oue of its slant sides and laid flat upon a plane 
surface. This angle, when the number of 
laces is indefinitely increased, so that the 
pyramid becomes a cone, will be to an entire 
revolution in the ratio of the sine of the semi- 
vertical angle of the cone (easily seen to be 
measured by the degrees in the latitude of 
the place,) to unity. At the pole this ideal 
Pyramid melts into a single plane, and no 
ton ~ wg a either in the relative posi- 
viens Ae 80 4 position in space of the 
He siode, : the equator it opens out 
started Slee oh -! the pendulum be first 
oes ine g - “at 1 and south line, it will 
didi Ay solutely parallel to itself and 
noctia ae ine. Ifit be started in the equi- 
cylinder com . to be tangential to the 
0 te he a a ne remain tangential, and 
lee, thes th co late positions—the rule 

b “ vibrating line as it goes round 
found not awe one face to another, will be 
mediate “ n to the position which it has 
be goomneteseat ore quitted, (for that would 
to conceive th y snpossibile, unless we were 
ited an obi ine of vibration to become 
but in the Po to the horizontal plane,) 
tees _ of the projection of this 

i drawn € new face, down to which it 


“n under the influence 
of gravity. 
We do not altogether th thes 


by ; 

- Tensor Powell, in his interesting 
Motion of the oa & very pretty remark on the linear 
oredr table, Thich a8 measured on the rim of a 
Mechanicg ; e fon be found in consulting the 

Magazine’ for 3rd May of the present year. 





th after any required number | 


agree with the remark | 
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| 
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| 
| 





| lecture on the subject at the Royal Institu- 


of the earth’s rotation, in addition to others 
which we already possess, such as the appa- 
rent motion of the heavens coupled with 
the insignificance of the diurnal aberra- 
tion of the fixed stars, the march of the 
trade-winds, or the theory of precession and 
nutation. There needs no ghost to inform us 
that we do not actually feel the earth move 
under our feet when we look at the pen- 
dulum path slowly revolving backwards, and 
that the belief of such motion, which we 
gather from the experiment, is only an in- 
ference of the reason ; but it is, in our opinion, 
an inference far more immediate, impressive, 
and satisfactory, than any or all of those put 
together with which it has been drawn into 
comparison. What we have lived to witness 
is the motion of the earth being pressed into 
the service of the mechanician, to produce at 
will a visible dynamical effect ; pa consider- 
ing that the earth has gone on rolling several 
thousand years, and been known so to do for 
some centuries past, without its having been 
conjectured (except casually and hesitatingly, 
as by the Marquis Poleni, in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’) that such an effect could be ex- 
tracted fromit, wedeem that practically putting 
into evidence the fact of such rotation, is an 
achievement which will for ever render memo- 
rable the name and genius of the philosophic 
experimenter by whom it was first accom- 


plished. 








Ferdinand Castleton; a Novel. 3 vols. 


Boone. 
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: , _atically.’ Before Lonisa leaves the rectory, the 
tion, that the experiment of Foucault is only | 
interesting as affording one additionalevidence | 





‘Ferpinanp Castieton,’ though devoid of | aU. ox I 
invited to Moor Park, which is only a short 


originality, is not deficient in interest. If we 


ean give it no higher praise we must at all | 


events allow to it the merit of a readable 
story. 


lacking in continuity and development. 


| Ferdinand is a country clergyman, and his 





| 
| 
| 





only child, Louisa, has been from infancy the 
object of his most tender solicitude. 


devotedly does she repay his affection. Miss 


In her | 
he sees the image of his departed wife, and | 
| Barbara pleading with Mr. Castleton that 


The plot is very simple, but not | 


Castleton is beautiful, with great simplicity | 
and warmth of nature, and considerable in- | 


tellectual endowments. In the seclusion of a 
country life she has no admirers except Mr. 
Wentworth, her father’s curate, and his love 
—unknown at present to our heroine—is a 
deeply-rooted siieien. 

‘But Time changes a’ things—the ill- 
natured loon!” and Wentworth is threatened 
with the loss of Louisa’s society altogether. 
Her aunt, Lady Barbara Pleydell, invites 
her to Stapleford Castle on the occasion of a 
musical festival, with the express purpose of 
making her debit in the world, and eventually 
it is resolved that she shall go accompanied 
by her friend Susan Vernon. 

A word about the Vernons will not be amiss 
here. Susan’s mother is fond of scandal, and 
tells stories, ‘not always of the most good- 
natured kind;’ she is a clever, unprincipled 
fortune-hunter, has managed well for herself, 
and is bent on the like success for her 
daughters. Susan, the eldest, is of a gentle 
and affectionate disposition, but plain in ap- 
pearance, and, consequently, the mother’s 
aversion. Isabella has more of the maternal 
blood in her; she is calculating, passionless, 
and cold-hearted. ‘If she thought that the 
conquest of any youth could either lead to 


her ultimate settlement, or contribute to her 
present amusement, she set about it system- | 





curate confides his feelings to Mr. Castleton, 
lest he should lose his chance altogether. 
Louisa’s father does not object to him as a 
son-in-law; but is ‘not disposed to sanction 
a formal engagement, to which there could 
appear to be no reasonable prospect of a 
termination.’ Hereupon Wentworth resolves 


| to make Miss Vernon his confidante, and to 


beg her to reveal his affections to Miss 
Castleton, if circumstances should render it 
desirable. This declaration of his love for 
Louisa is made to Susan one evening as they 
are walking together in the twilight. Poor 
Susan had expected something very different, 
and thankful she was that the darkness of 
the hour prevented Wentworth from observ- 
ing her agitation. We must now introduce 
our readers to a new acquaintance. 

Charles Lennox is the son of General Lord 
Lennox, agreeable in manners and person, 
and not at all deficient in mind; but selfish, 
thoughtless, very fond of flirtation, and, at 
the same time, the seducer of a poor country 
girl, whom he ultimately abandons. He is 
one of the guests at Lady Barbara’s, and very 
soon takes a fancy to the fair Miss Castleton. 
Louisa begins to know what love is; and 
pure and sincere herself, she is quite uncon- 
scious that Charles Lennox’s evident pre- 
dilection for her may not be of a permanent 
character. In short, she loses Fe, cry and 
returns home with strangely altered feelings. 
Wentworth had seen her during her absence, 
and had seen enough to convince him that he 
is regarded only in the light of a friend, and 
that another has already her warmer affec- 
tions. Meanwhile Isabella Vernon is doing 
all she can to gain Lennox herself. He is 


distance from the Castletons, and spends a 
few days there without calling on Louisa. 
Notwithstanding all Susan's kind endeavours 
for her friend, her hateful sister has influence 
enough to prevent the renewal of the ac- 
quaintance at that time. Louisa’s surprise 
and grief may be imagined. 

At this point of the story we find Lady 


Louisa should go to town with her, and 
‘resume and confirm her empire’ over Lennox. 
And now, strangely enough, Ferdinand Castle- 
ton, who is represented throughout the novel 
as a good man and devoted father, begins 
really to think that no ‘ permanent injury 
would accrue from a temporary indulgence in 
a little dissipation,” and comes after a while 
“to consider it as the natural course of things 
that Louisa should go to London, should meet 
with Lennox, should complete her conquest 
of him, accept his caso and be united to 
him in the course of the year,” and this too 
when all he knows of Lennox is that he 
‘seemed by all accounts to be in the main a 
good kind of man.” Louisa’s first meeting 
in town with Lennox is delightful:— 

‘‘She now no longer doubted his eloquent and 
fervent protestations of grief at not having been 
able to see her when he was at Moor Park, and 
blamed herself for having ever, even to herself, 
accused him of neglect.” 

But the tide soon turns again. General 
Lennox is made aware of his son’s amour with 
Mary Brown, and at the same time that 
Miss Castleton’s expectations of a fortune 





are not likely to be verified. His resolution 
is soon formed; Charles must at once dismiss 
his paramour and marry Miss Vernon, who 
| has a fortune of forty thousand pounds :— 


. 
«© And what if I refuse your terms, sir!’ asked 
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= 
Lennox, raising his head, his proud spirit rebelling 
against the dictation to which he was being sub- 
jected. 

‘“* “If you neglect the first of these injunctions, 
sir, the penalty will be an immediate withdrawal 
of r allowance; and I think you will find it 
di t to maintain yourself and your vile para- 
mour on your pay. If you refuse to comply with 
the second, I shall be under the painful necessity 
of making both Miss Castleton and Lady Barbara 
Pleydell acquainted with the circumstances which 
render you unworthy of aspiring to the hand of 
the pure and spotless creature whom you have thus 
forfeited,’” 


Lennox is very submissive; his father's 
command is obeyed, and Louisa receives the 
‘cut direct.’ This takes place at a ball.— 


‘It is almost to be questioned whether Louisa 
or Lennox felt the more utterly wretched, as they 
returned to their respective homes that night after 
quitting the ball; Louisa’s no doubt was far more 
susceptible; her love was far deeper—her feelings 
far more easily wounded. But then all that had 
happened was to her so utterly incomprehensible 
that she was far from feeling the full extent of all 
her misfortune. ° ° 7 

** He had no eonsolatory hopes. He could not 
be blinded to the full extent of the consequences of 
his conduct. When he determined to obey his 
father's injunctions, he knew what was in store for 
him. But he had not known how bitter the trial 
would be; to see Louisa Castleton, to speak to her, 
to feel that by his own act alone was he kept from 
her; and then, worst of all, to learn by her per- 
os refusal and altered demeanour that he 
had succeeded but too well in estranging her from 
him, was a bitter, bitter cup indeed; and then he 
had no hope for the future. He knew that the 
saine course of conduct must be pursued day after 
day, and night after night, until the sacrifice was 
consummated,——until an impassable gulph was 
established between him and Louisa, and an indis- 
soluble knot connected him with her rival. He 
was almost tempted to break his promise to his 
father, to throw himself at Louisa’s feet, tell her 
all, and entreat her forgiveness; but then the 
thought of what that ‘all’ implied presented itself 
to his mind, and he shrank from revealing to that 
pure and spotless spirit the wickedness, and yet 
more the weakness, of which he had been guilty. 
‘No,’ he thought, ‘I must go through with it, and | 
the sooner it is over the better.’ But during all | 
this time, he never thought of what she might be 
suffering ; he never considered the pain that his 
conduct must have caused her, utterly inexplicable 
as it must have appeared to her; no, his grief was 
all for himself. He had set his heart upon winning 
Louisa’s affections, and he had won them. He had 
then set his heart upon gaining her hand, and in 
that he was disappointed; and it was this disap- 
pointment that caused him so much grief and | 
vexation. If Louisa had been a beautiful picture, | 
or a matchless statue, that he had coveted and | 
failed to obtain, he could not have thought less of | 
the state of her feelings, or the wounds that his 
conduct was inflicting on them.” | 


If our readers wish to know the termination | 
of the plot, we refer them to the volumes. 
They will serve well enough as light pastime | 
for an idle hour. 














The Seven Periods of Euglish Architecture 

ned and illustrated. By Edmund 

S) . M.A. Bell. 

Iw this short work, professedly an elementary 
one, the author has aimed at two principal 
objects. The first is, to present students 
with a manual of the simpler terms of the 
science of architecture, particularly with refer- 
ence to English churches: and in this endea- 
vour he has been most successful, as the lan- 
guage of the book is clear, and the information 
valuable, while there is an entire absence of 


anything like display or pretence. Evidences 


of thought and care are to be found in every | 


age, and out of the profusion of material that 
fies before a writer on this subject, and which 


proves the chief embarrassment to beginners | 


in the science, much judgment has been 
shown in selecting for illustration the few 


leading features upon which the true distinc- | 


tions of an eraor astyle depend. The second 


and more important aim of the writer has been | 
to propose a new historical nomenclature for | 


the different stages of church building in 
England—a task requiring some considera- 
tion, but one which has long been needed. 
The laxity of terms in use to express the rela- 


tive age of different churches, or of different 
parts of the same church, are notorious: and | 
the evil of our present system is familiar to, | 
and perhaps can only be thoroughly are | 
to de- 


ciated by, those who have attempte 
scribe the characteristics in comprehensive 
but adequate language. 

Mr. Sharpe has, however, fairly stated the 


difficulties of his attempt. They are two-fold: | 
first, the unresting progress of the science, | 


which caused one era to flow into another 


almost insensibly, so that the extreme effects | 


were sufficiently diverse, but the point of im- 
mediate change inappreciable. The second, 
is the circumstance so often neglected by 


students, that whilst new forms were being | 


introduced by the leading architects, old 
systems continued for a time to be copied in 
the more remote and rural districts—many a 
parish church cotemporary in time with the 
date of a cathedral, being years behind it in 
point of architectural development. 

What, then, is the present state of things? 
We are in the habit of using four or five words 
to express every stage in our church buildings 
from the foundation of Christianity in Eng- 
land to the Reformation—viz., Saxon, Nor- 
man, Early English, Decorated, and Perpen- 
dicular.’ These are found to be insuflicient 


for the purposes of common accuracy, and | 


accordingly Mr. Sharpe suggests the follow- 
ing alterations :—The first two of the terms 
he would retain, as being expressive enough. 
The third he considers vague, as it embraces 
every variety from the first intersection of the 
Norman semicircle, and consequent introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch, down to the regular 
but somewhat formal geometrical windows of 
Lichfield and Exeter cathedrals. This period 
Mr. Sharpe would break up into three new 
ones: the Transitional, from 1145 to 1190; 
the Lancet, from 1190 to 1245; and the Geo- 
metrical, from 1245 to 1315. Our next two 
eras, the decorated and the perpendicular, he 
ercpeaes to replace by the Curvilinear and the 
Xectilinear periods: from 1315 to 1360, and 
from 1360 to 1550 respectively; the latter 
including, or rather introducing us to, the 
highly-ornamented style of the later Tudors. 


hese suggestions appear to be founded on | 


sound principles—as, for example, the window 
is chosen as the basis of each style—an excel- 
lent and well-established rule; and reasons 


_and illustrations are offered for the new 


names—for a full discussion of which we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself. 


| Whether the systems of mouldings through- 


out the different periods vary correspond- 
ingly with the changes of window, remains to 
be shown; and it may be questioned whether 
the terms curvilinear and rectilinear are not 
too comprehensive; but we have at any rate in 
Mr. Sharpe's book an important step towards 
& more scientific method, and it has been 
taken with great judgment and moderation. 
We would suggest to inquirers in this pur- 
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suit, the study of the coronation 
cessive monarchs, where the 

represented as seated under an elahora, 
Gothic canopy, doubtless of the most ap ms aoe 
| taste of the age, and of unquestioned date. 

| _In conclusion, we have only to add. the 
the illustrations which accompany this ‘book 
(twelve steel engravings and several Ps: 
euts) are executed in the very first style of 
drawing and engraving, leaving nothing ¢o 
wish for in point of accuracy and beauty. In 
reference to the title, we would venture to 
observe that neither ‘The Seven Periods of 
Church Architecture,’ or ‘ The Seven Period 
of English Architecture,’ both of which 
appear on the book, are substantially coy. 
rect. A combination of the two is necessary 
fully to express its contents; there is 3 
Church Architecture which is nof English. 
and also a style of English Architecture 
which is wholly independent of its ecclesias. 
tical buildings. 


Seals of suc. 
sovereign is 
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By Captain Milman. Colburn. 

| WERE we inclined to condemn, a recollection 
of the recent and sudden death of the author 
| of this novel would cause us to be silent. 
He appears to have been a gifted and accom. 
sliehed young officer, and one whose pen, as 
| well as his sword, would have done honour to 
his profession. But his book needs no con- 
demnation. It is a well-written story, of far 
higher merit than the majority of novels, and 
interesting not merely on account of the 
/ moving incidents that it narrates, but because 
it has a scenery of its own, painted from 
nature, and sufficiently new to us to give 
| freshness to the tale. The people it describes 
are mostly ordinary persons, neither remark- 
able for the possession of too much wits, nor 
for the want of them, but the action is con- 
ducted under the warm and clear skies, and 
/among the wild scenery and rich vegetation 
of tropical islands. A sojourn in Domina, 
| when on duty with his regiment, was not lost 
| upon Captain Milman, and this book was the 


} 
} 
Arthur Conway; or, Scenes in the Tropics. 
i] 


fruit of his observation. 
The story is melodramatic, yet not offen- 
sively so. The situations, though sometimes 
awkward, are seldom improbable. The time 
is the spring and summer of 1795, when re- 
yublican conspiracies agitated the French 
Vest Indian Islands. Arthur Conway, 4 
young Oxonian, deeply in love with a hand- 
some cousin, the child of spendthrift parents, 
is unexpectedly left a splendid fortune by an 
eccentric uncle, much to the disappomtment 
of the father of Edith. A mystery hangs 
over the youth’s birth and the marriage © 
his parents. The bad uncle seeks to, dis- 
inherit him, and engages a wily refugee 
Jesuit to effect his object. The priest, who 
| proves to be a vicious French marquis, once 
‘the lover and persecutor of Arthur's mother, 
engages in the task with diabolical _ 
anxious to revenge his slighted love. - r 
young man is driven away by assertions “ 
his illegitimacy, difficult to disprove. |." 
‘joins a regiment about to serve in the - 
Indies, and arrives at Dominica when - 
French and Negroes are combining to revolt. 
A creature of the marquis follows him, ™- 
structed to persecute unto a slow de - 
The captain of the transport that oe 
out the troops is jealous of Conway, - 
hates him on account of fancied injurie® 
The two worthies are plunged into — 
_lican conspiracy, of which a wropg-A° 
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: d, young Frenchman, De- 
bat om’ Carb chieftain is de- 
or i upon by the conspirators, to excite 
peavesian. brethren to revolt; but a nearly 
his mated flogging that the Carib has 
a threatened with by the sailor, and saved 
fom by the soldier, makes him the staunch 
fiend of the one, and the bitter foe of the 

te Then love steps in to complicate 
“hire. Devrien is enchanted by a charming 
creole, Conway by her friend. _ The erse- 
cator resolves to destroy all his victim's hopes 
of happiness. In the revolt he nearly suc- 
shat, foiled in his wicked schemes, falls 
a sled in the net-work of his own cunning ; 
not, however, before he has revealed the 
weret of his prompter.. Conway, agitated by 
the recollections of his first love, and the 
realities of his second, returns to England 
only in time to find Edith married to his 
enemy, the marquis—a forger and a murderer. 
The poor bride sinks under her misery, but 
not before she confesses that she had never 
truly loved even her cousin. Her scoundrel 
husband expiates by his own hand his many 
ad unrepented crimes. Arthur Conway 
regains his estates, marries his West Indian 
fame, and finds in Devrien a long-lost brother. 
Such is the outline of a very stirring narrative, 
in which incident makes up for absence of 
striking delineations of character. The pic- 
tures of scenery are, however, vivid and new. 
Here is one evidently drawn from nature in 
Dominica :— 

“The track led across the river, and along a 
dificult and narrow path, where only one horse 
could travel at a time; with a perpendicular cliff 
above, and the oy! —— —_— — twenty 
feet below, rushing through a sombre and narrow 
gorge, full of sharp bends and curious twists. This 
pa wage caer to the head of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. 

“The spot that Rosalie had chosen for the repast 
was singularly wild and picturesque. 

“Mountains, cliffs, and rocks formed an irregular 
amphitheatre of gigantic proportions, near the 
centre of which, was a deep pool of transparent 
_ = ~ agg —_ as pte and —_—. 
Wul aquatic plants, and here and there a painte 
teal might be seen sailing or diving pasa them, 
or — and smoothing his ruffled plumage in 
perfect unconcern. 

“From the bosom of the lofty mountain, over a 
ledge full one hundred and fifty feet high, leapt the 
silver stream in one unbroken fall till, meeting 
ten = it oe up a veil < cg = a 
' i, now shining partially up the valley, 
tinged with rainbow-tinted aie nd high date, 
where it issued from the mountain’s breast, a slender 
Fay cand arpa an arch of prismatic colours over 
ae *  apapead = tumbling over the 
with a loud, Jord nelle yood <n t at 
sing from thence, it wound through the deep 
recipitous shadows’ it wound through the deep 

. ‘a ~ shadowy gully before-mentioned. 

ed spot, where any soil had lodged, the 

a ke adhrroary A clump of feathery, 

oe ee ne pelrad coll 
; grove-tree, wild, twisting, 
wae branches, stood alone on a small piece of 
bmn and "the dette ape ages. eas a 
urple; and under the 

an gr aa = grim old tree, the cloth was 
On he - < the stream, the scathed and 
broken and db uge bullet-tree, throwing its 
- a ene into the air, gave to the 

* Joh nelancho y and 
the al Johnny “crows, attracted probably by 
seat of the provender, flew scr ing t d 
Ou the old withered vy: eaming by, anc 

the presence of ered tree, undismayed at 
fanning wings hy — eagle that hovered, with 
bere, Here g4 overhead in the clear atmo- 





decay. Two or | 





seated, with everything prepared, and a bunch of 
fragrant fern leaves was spread ready for Mar- 
guerite. ; 

“* Arthur sprung eagerly off his horse to assist 
Marguerite to alight, but she was on the ground 
before him, Poor Marguerite, she would not then 
for worlds have touched his hand.” 


In such pictures the author delighted. A 
pendent to the one we have just quoted is the 
following :— 


“The scene was, indeed, a strange one; although 
to any but the actors in this painful drama, the 
spot chosen by Lemantin for the fulfilment of his 
dark designs was a tropical gem of the purest water. 

“About twelve feet apart, there stood two 
stately grougrou palm-trees, casting their waving 
tresses loosely into the fragrant air. Sheltered and 
protected by their singular position, they had with- 
stood for many years the awful power of the 
devastating hurricanes, and grown tall, straight, 
and tapering, until they had by far out-topped 
their brethren of the forest. 

‘A little retired, but still between the two palm 
trees, so that their trunks appeared to rise as 
columns on each side, there was a rock, somewhat 
like a dais, with a projecting canopy. The face 
was smooth, and two ledges or steps, one above 
the other, stood out from it, the lowest resting on 
the ground. It was of dark green porphyry, 
polished by nature or the action of water. The 
brow was slightly overhanging, and clothed with 
trailing creepers, twined and matted together. 

“A deep, dark shadow fell from this rock upon 
the emerald-green turf, whilst the still slanting 
sun rays played and coquetted with the feathery 
foliage of the lofty palm trees, which, as it swayed 
about in the light air, threw alternate lights and 
shades on the richly-coloured trunks. 

**On one side, a jet of pure, cold, limpid water 
gushed forth impetuously from a narrow cleft in 
the bosom of the hard rock, which, falling into a 
rounded basin, filled it constantly to overflowing. 
At first, a trickling rill stealing through the moss 
—then forming a water-course as the ground sloped 
gently away, it ran, bubbling and sparkling, over 
rounded and glossy stones, for a little distance, 
when suddenly it was lost amidst a brake of lofty 
rushes, canes, and waving reeds. 

‘* Behind the screen of water-plants which faced 
the rock, might be dimly seen the peak of one of 
the highest mountains of the central group, on 
which there rested a light gaudy-like cloud sur- 
rounded with rays of gold, while a mazarine blue 
haze spread veil-like along its sides. To the left, 
backed by the dense and impenetrable forest, there 
was a mass of brilliant vegetation, amidst which 
the tree-ferns shone conspicuously. The grass-plot 
on which the palm-trees stood, might measure some 
twenty or thirty square yards.” 


During the quadroon wars, these beautiful 
landscapes were defiled with bloodshed and 
rapine. There are old men yet alive who can 
remember scenes of ferocious revelling like 
those here vividly portrayed :— 


«A slender blue wreath of smoke, at a distance 
below them, was curling upwards into the still air. 
The negroes were in a deep dell, about fifty yards 
across, and a hundred in length; water had 
evidently once lodged there, for it was shaped like 
an oblong basin, with a dry water-course at both 
ends. The bed was carpetted with soft, green 
grass, dotted with a few shrubs, but the nearly 
perpendicular sides and edges were, as usual, 
clothed with vegetation, except where the water- 
course issued from it. ; 

‘El Duque, beckoning to Arthur to follow his 
example, crept on his belly to the brink, and push- 
ing aside the boughs, they beheld a scene such as 
few have witnessed.—A drunken orgie of runaway 
negroes. A whole ox was roasting at a huge fire, 
from which, ever and anon, the negroes cut half. 
raw slices, and thrust them into their huge mouths ; 


"bottles of wine and earthen jars were lying seattered 
about, mingled with costly articles of furniture. 


¢ and her cousin were already | 


In one corner, horses and mules were tethered by 








the leg, in another was lying a pile of arms, many 
of the savages had dressed themselves in the most 
fantastic manner; some had lady's bonnets on 
their heads, others had lace veils and coloured silk 
scarves and handkerchiefs twisted round their 
woolly scalps like turbans; gauze curtains, pieces 
of velvet, chintz hangings, silk and satin dresses 
were twined and festooned round their bodies, and 
hung over their shoulders. Some were knocking 
off the heads of the bottles and pouring sparkling 
champagne and old Madeira down their throats; 
others had gold and silver goblets and vases to 
their mouths brimming with the most costly and 
precious wines; some were yelling and shouting in 
a noisy state of intoxication ; others lay stupitied 
and speechless on the ground; one had placed a 
silver tureen on his head as a helmet; another was 
cutting tobacco on a golden salver, The noise of 
their jabbering and discordant yelling, the reekin 
etHuvium from the singed ox, and their fortid 
bodies, their frightful attitudes and contortions, 
their gluttony, their beastiality filled the scene 
with horror, and prevented any sense of the ludi- 
crous from mingling with disgust.” 

Fiction may be read with profit and enter- 
tainment, when invested with such truthful and 
picturesque delineations of nature as these. 





A Little Earnest Book upon a Great Old 
Subject. By William Wilson. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. Darton. 

Tue great old sliiosi of which this little 

book treats is no other than Poetry. What 

is poetry? Who is the true poet? These 
are the questions which Mr. Wilson discusses, 
not in the tone of dry disquisition, but of 
entertaining though earnest illustration. 
Many have been the attempts to describe 
what constitutes true poetry, but the idea is 
not one that can be embodied in any brief 
definition. It is much easier to say what is 
not poetry than what is. We do not look for 
the poetic spirit in Mark Lane or Capel Court. 

There is no poetry in Joseph Hume's speeches, 

nor in F. M. the Duke of Wellington's epis- 

tolary replies, and but a limited amount 
in Alison's ponderous ‘ History of Europe.’ 

There is none in ninety-nine out of every 

hundred Oxford and Cambridge prize poems. 

Alfred Tennyson is worthy of wearing the 

bays, but many laureates have been no poets. 

One thing should be understood, that ‘* it is 

not rhyming and versing that maketh poesy ; 

one may be a poet without versing, and a 

versifier without poetry.” So said long ago 

Sir Philip Sidney, whom Cowper happily calls 

“a vaitie of poetic prose.” In wore x Ae 

‘Defence of Poesy’ more is said truthfully 

and beautifully than in any other work on 

this subject. Contrasting poetry with all 
other arts and sciences, he shows that ‘“ they 
deal with the world of matter or of mind 
only in what order nature hath taken theren. 
The astronomer or the natural reer age se 
excelleth, as he knoweth and setteth down 
what in nature is found. So doth the geo- 
metrician and arithmetician, in their divers 
sorts of quantities. The lawyer saith what 
men have determined; the historian what 
men have done. Only the poet, disdaining 

to be tied to any such subjection, lifted u 

with the vigour of his own invention, dot 

grow in effect into another nature, in eer 
things either better than nature bringet 
forth, or, quite anew, forms such as never were 
in nature.’ 

The habitual lifting up of the soul above 
the actual toward the ideal, is undoubtedly 
the substance of the poetic spirit. This spirit 
may express itself, when circumstances occur, 
either in lofty language or heroic action; but 
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its presence, uttered or unexpressed, marks 
the difference between the poet and the rest 
of mankind. Lord Bacon, in a fine passage in 
the ‘ De Augmentis Scientiarum,’ (Lib. ii. 13,) 
describing the different regions of philosophy, 
history, and poetry, makes this supra-natural 
elevation characteristic of what belongs to the | 
latter. ‘Thus, when the acts and events of 
true history have not that magnitude which 
satisfieth the mind of man, poetry feigneth 
acts and events greater and more heroical.” 
The poet sees and represents things in brighter 
light, and better order, and more unexpected 
variety, than is usually found in nature. This 
love of the great and the beautiful, this poetic 

reference of the possible to the actual, Sir | 

hilip Sidney says, “may be no small argu- 
ment to the incredulous of that first accursed 
fall of Adam; our erect wit still making us to 
know what perfection is, and yet our infected 
will keeping us from reaching unto it.” Cer- 
tainly we may admit that faculty in man, 
which without the aid of revelation sees be- 

ond and rises above nature, to be divine in 
its origin and heavenward in its tendency. 
With such high idea of poetry, Mr. Wilson 
discourses of its nature and its manifesta- 
tions :— 

‘* All that is good, beautiful, or heroic, in this 
our world, is poetry. All that the ideal soul thinks, 
of an elevating tone and character, is poetry. All 
that bright spirit’s deepest and most intense senti- 
ments, affections, and feelings, are poetry. All 
that is, or ever has been, said or achieved by man, 
worthy of record—all the monuments of thought 
and action handed down to us from the dim past, 
are the spirit of the beautiful acting upon, and 
working In man. Poetry may be termed the 
beautiful, as this is the source or fountain of all 
true and living poetry—-the palpably and the 
ideally beautiful—the beautiful in thought and in 
action.” 

Following out this idea, descriptions and 





examples are given of poetry in its manifold | 


expressions and utterances. The poet is re- 
presented in contemplation, the poet in love, 
the poet in worship; and, not confined to 
thoughts and words, we are shown the poet 
in action also. ‘For heroism,” says our 
author, ‘‘is acted poetry. All true heroes must 
be poets, because magnanimity is poetry.” 
Of this acted poetry, one of the sublimest 
instances on record is the appearance of 
Lamartine at the Hétel de Ville, in 1848, 
when at the very crisis of the revolution, his 
eloquence calmed down the infuriate passions, 
and quenched the lawless desires of desma 
mob of Paris, and saved his country from 
wanton bloodshed and hopeless anarchy. 
The dauntless chivalry of his position and 
the burning words he spoke were those of a 
poct-patriot. Imagination cannot detect in 
modern history a scene more imposing and 
grandly dramatic. No soul but a great poet 
could have achieved such a triumph. 
We would gladly refer to some of the in- 
teresting topics handled in the volume, such 
as ‘the poetry of science,’ ‘ the poetry of my- 
thology,’ ‘ the antagonism of poetry to Mam- 
mon-worship and other forms of earthliness,’ 
and its ‘ alliance with the cause of truth and 
freedom.’ We must not, however, pass with- 
out comment the chapter which treats of “ the 
yersecution and aaaieet of men of genius.” 
This is an old theme with literary men, but 
most of what is said on it by them is unrea- 
sonable. That poets are commonly poor is 
true toa proverb, but this is the result of their 
time and labour being spent in the pursuit of 
objects less substantial than are sought by 
the world around them. Their condition is 





| garret, and his fame. 
_dom of choice there should be little complaint 


generally the effect of their own choice, and | 
their calamities the result of their personal | 
character. Even in the case of Burns, of 
which our author speaks so strongly, let it be 


remembered, that before his genius had made | 


him known as worthy of patronage, he had 


acquired habits which unfitted him for credit- | 


ably filling any station to which admiring 
friendship could have raised him. Poor Chat- 
terton’s case is the worst that can be ima- 
gined; but it was his own choice to seek to 
exchange Mr. Lambert’s pay for Horace 
Walpole’s patronage, and professional busi- 
ness for poetic renown. There is much good 
sense, mingled with delicate irony, in the fol- 
lowing passage in one of Oliver Goldsmith's 


| eritical reviews, where, after referring to some 


unsuccessful authors, as severely as his good- 


nature would allow, he says: ‘* They may be 


good and useful members of society without 
being poets. The regions of taste can be 
travelled only by a few, and even those often 
find indifferent accommodation by the way. 
Let such as have not got a passport from nature 
be content with happiness, and leave the poet 
to the unrivalled possession of his misery, his 
” Where there is free- 


of the consequences of that choice. 
Mr. Wilson has interspersed throughout 


the volume specimens of his own poetry, some 


of which are written with elegance and spirit. 
But the whole book is pervaded with the tone 
of truest poetry. The concluding tale of 
the poet lover is very prettily told. The 
illustrations, by Alfred Crowquill, are done 
with care, and the whole volume is not 
unworthy of the permitted dedication to Sir 
Edward Bulwer ry to the sanction of 
whose name the author refers with just satis- 


faction in the preface. 








Statement of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland in reference to the 
Publication of School- Books by Government 


at the Public Expense. H.M. Stationary 


Office, Dublin. 
Axsovt two months since our attention was 
directed (ante, p. 280) to some letters ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Longman and Murray to 
Lord John Russell, remonstrating with the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land for printing and publishing school-books 
at the expense of the nation, and thus unfairly 
interfering with their business. They appealed 
to the inconsistency of a monopoly in the 
manufacture of books being exercised by a 


e ‘. . a 
Lieutenant of Ireland to report on the «Cop 


respondence,’ and their ‘Statement’ js p, 
before us. The strangest peculiarity Pee 
document is, that the arguments 5 — 
forward in defence of the monopoly Posty 
consciously to weaken it. The Commission 
resemble the drunken man jp Paine 
picture, who sits upon the end of the tayer, 
sign, sawing it off with all his might: - 
while persuaded that he is doing mischief 
others, the result of his labours is to pre. 
tate himself to the ground. 
Little regard is paid in the ‘ Statemeny’ 
to the political or moral bearings of +), 
question. Ministerial probity, and the prin- 
ciples of fair dealing, are elements of oa 
moment in the Irish Educational sel, Pn 
The Commissioners defend their proceedings 
on the grounds that the school-books in gene. 
ral circulation are too high in price, and that 
many of them are unsuitable for the purposes 
of carrying out a mixed system of educaticy, 
To meet the first of these difficulties, wo 
need only turn to a part of the ‘ Statement’ 
in which the Commissioners ingenuously 
boast of the capital bargains they make 
with publishers. Thompson's ‘ Algebra’ and 
‘ Arithmetic,’ which are sold to the public at 
ds. and 3s. 6d. respectively, they procure of 
the Messrs. Longman in sheets at ls. 6d. and 
ls. per copy. What is done with Thompson's 
‘Algebra’ and ‘ Arithmetic,’ may doubtless 
be done with every school-book they choose to 
yurchase in equal quantities; for as the num. 
bees are multiplied the ratio of cost is dimi- 
nished. But with what face can the Commis- 
sioners blow hot and cold with the same 
breath,— object that booksellers sell dear, and 
then adduce facts which show that they sell 
cheap. It is only to be explained by the cir- 
cumstance that they are Jrish Commissioners. 
Whatever manuals they may prepare for the 
use of schools, we must hope, for the sake of 
the rising generation, that they will leave to 
the publishers the care of providing a treatise 
on Logic. Their second pretence, that there 
is a want of books sufficiently adapted toa 


ir 
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precipi- 


' mixed system of education, 1s an assertion 


without proof. We believe it to be quite 
unfounded, and of this we are certain, that if 
the monopoly were abolished, the suppiy 
would instantly be adapted to the demand. 
It is preposterous to assert that “the only 
safe course” is to engage persons in their own 


_employ to compile books. 


government established on the principles of | 


free-trade, and we endeavoured to show that 
the system is alike injurious to authors and 


to publishers ; that it tends to suppress the | 


The observations of the Commissioners 12 
reference to the charge of piracy are charac: 
teristic of the weakness of the whole * State- 
ment.’ “If Messrs. Longman, Mr. Murray, 
or any of the other publishers who feel them- 


selves aggrieved, had intimated to us their 


labours of many eminent educational writers, | 


and to limit the use of many highly approved 
educational works, undertaken by men of 
sound learning, and carefully revised and 
elaborated through successive editions under 
the influence of competition. The matter was 
brought before parliament by Lord Mahon, 
and the sense of the house was clearly in his 


desire that we should omit in a future edition 
of the ‘ Biographical Sketches,’ and‘ Selections 
from the British Poets,’ particular extracts 
which we have taken with acknowledgment 
from modern works, we should have at once 
acceded to their request, and we do not con: 
sider ourselves, even now, released from this 


obligation, if they make us acquainted with 


favour. Even the member for Oxford Univer- 


sity, ‘‘although he was no free-trader, ~_- | 


proved of the government creating a monopoly 
in literature by the establishment of a book- 
manufactory. It was not enough for the 
ervey: to say that there were bad school- 
vooks thirty years ago. Were there not good 
school-books now ”” 
Since this period, the Education Com- 

_ missioners have been requested by the Lord 





their wishes.” ow considerate, after “_ 
lating many thousand — of these pilfer- 
ings past recall! Could any highwayms, 
detected in the robbery of a gold watch an 
seals, offer to return the seals to the owner 
with more gracefulness? Imagine the mpi 
dence of the valet who steals his master ® 
coat, and after wearing it threadbare, ober 
to restore it with an air of generosity, UP" 
suspicion that some portions of the tatte 
garment are recognised. 
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«The conditions of the book-market and | 


tal wants of the humbler classes fully | 


t the proceedings we have adopted. 


Had we declined following them upon the | 


ands that we should be accused of en- 
eroaching upon the principles of free trade. 
5 . 


and interfering with the pecuniary interests | 


of publishers, we should have utterly failed 


‘ng out one of the primary objects | 
- This, again, is to | 


af National Education”! _ 
beg the question we have disposed of already. 
But we extract the passage to show that the 
Commissioners are for effecting social and 
moral improvements without regard to public 
integrity. Why were the ‘ pecuniary in- 
terests’ of the sugar-planters considered to 
the amount of twenty millions in the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade ?—for the honourable 
observance of that principle which is here 
ignored by the Irish Commissioners. They 
appropriate the property of the publishers,— 
they apply the taxes of the country to injure 
their trade,—and all that children may be 
trained in the way they should go! 

As another instance that the Commissioners 
are condemned out of their own mouth, we 
quote the following :—‘* Our expenditure for 


paper, and for printing and binding the Na- | 


tional School books, including the purchase of 
school requisites for the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1850, was 14,370/7.; for books bought 


of various publishers for circulation along with | 
our own, at a reduced price, 4584/.; the | 


amount received from the sales was 12,9167. ; 
the cost thereof to the nation was 6038/. only.” 
Only! Ifa five-shilling standard educational 
work can be procured of the publisher by 


taking a quantity, for one shilling and sixpence, | 
what need is there to dabble in manufacture, | 


and charge the nation with one-third of the 
eost of the speculation ! 
But however much the nation may be taxed 


for the support of the Government book | 


shops, the Commissioners assure Messrs. 
Longman and Murray that they can be no 
losers, inasmuch as the Irish scheme of 
underselling them will prove a valuable in- 
vestment for their children. ‘‘ We regard 
our four thousand five hundred National 
Schools as manufactories of future readers. 
We anticipate that, of the half-million of 
children attending them, a considerable 
number will acquire, through the medium 
of our books, a taste for the productions 
in English literature, whether in prose 
or poetry, and that ultimately they may 
in @ position to become purchasers of 
standard authors.” The Commissioners as- 
sume in this truly Zrishargument that children 
cannot be educated without injury to the 
existing generation of publishers. It is a 
Poor consolation to tell them that upon their 
misfortunes their successors will flourish. 
And this is the statement which Lord John 
ell communicates to Messrs. Longman 
and Murray with triumphant levity, and in 
gy orts by an equally futile letter of his 
wa. The Commissioners hold that “if it 
mght and politic to train and endow 
- = out of the public funds, it is equally 
penpely their schools with cheap and 

i ‘s.’ Whereupon Lord John Russell, 
amorous] y reversing the proposition, re- 
marks that, if it j = : 
‘History El 1s wrong to supplant the 
tise on Protea \ag and Raparees’ by a trea- 
dtive awey £ phy, if is equally wrong to 
strict ¥Y by aid of the public funds, and a 


re pat an PY the hedge-schoolmaster, and 


is place a pe taught in the | 
training-schoo] of Be aught in the 


Now will any 
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one, not a member of the Cabinet, or of 
the Trish Commission, inform us where there 
|1s any similarity of interests between the 
national training of school-teachers, and the 
national underselling of the competing com- 
modities of trade? — , 

| We might refer to other points, such as 
the denying that any factitions means are 
employed to force the sale of the national 
books upon the public, when every copy is 
stamped with the official * sanction; but 
enough has been said to show how materially 
the defence of the Commissioners serves to 
strengthen the case of their opponents. We 
know that the Commissioners are all excellent 


a 





metre is requisite for the tunes in common 
use. For private study, however, Mr. Fysh’'s 
translation is a very acceptable addition to 
Biblical literature. The version is generally 
good, and there are few passages which we 
would gravely censure. The notes contain 
much information, and the author seems ac- 
quainted with the recent labours of German 
philologers. From Hengstenberg the strophe- 
divisions of the psalms are adopted. 





SUMMARY. 


Richardson's Geology, Revised and Enlarged. By 
Dr. Thomas Wright. Bohn. 





men, actuated in their proceedings by the 
most benevolent intentions; 
entered upon a thoughtless, unjust, and need- 
less competition; and we doubt not they 
will be the first, upon further reflection, to 
acquiesce in those concessions which we rejoice 
to hear Are contemplated to be made. 








A Lyrical Literal Version of the Psalms. By 
the Rev. Frederic Fysh, M.A. Seeleys. ” 
| Tuts is the last version of the entire Hebrew 
Psalter into English metre. The author states 
in the preface, that about seventy versions 
have issued from the press during the last 
three hundred years. Sixty-five are enume- 
rated in the ‘ Anthologia Davidiea.’ The first 
was published in 1549, by Crowley, vicar of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate. The second was by 
Archbishop Parker, in 1561. The third was 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, in 1562. Of sub- 


the version prepared by a committee of the 
_ Westminster Assembly, chiefly the composi- 
tion of Francis Rous, Provost of Eton College, 


in 1615: and, 2nd, that of Brady and Tate, 
licensed in 1696, and generally bound up with 
the Prayer-book. The Westminster transla- 
tion was adopted universally by the Presby- 
terians, and is now commonly 


byterian churches in Scotland, and also in 
America and the colonies. 


many parts no other translation excels it in 
poetical beauty. It comes nearer than any 
other to what Mr. Fysh considers an impossi- 
bility—a version in rhyme, and yet literal. 
We consider that by improvement of that old 
Puritan psalter as a basis, there is most hope 


of a satisfactory English translation being 
obtained. 


Christian worship, however excellent as 
hymns, are to be viewed rather as imitations 
than translations of the Psalms of David. In 
the present work, a lyrical measure without 
rhyme is attempted. The arrangement is 
according to the ideas of the original, and with 
only an approximation to any regularity of 
‘lines. As nearly as possible, the number of 
feet in each hemistich is made to correspond 
with the ideas; thus:— 


For Jehovah blesses the way of the righteous: 
But the way of the wicked perishes. 


There are four ideas in the first line, which is 
a tetrameter, and three in the second, which 
is a trimeter. It is obvious that this arrange- 
| ment is not adapted for congregational sing- 
ing. When the service is chanted, the prose 
version suflices; where the psalms are sung, 





but they have | 


THE late Mr. Richardson, though well read in the 
literature of geology, was not remarkable for prac- 
tical knowledge of his subject. He understood, 
however, the art of constructing a good school-book, 
and this ‘Geology,’ though abounding in errors, 
was received with favour by learners, on account 
of the useful arrangement of its contents. We 
scarcely expected to see this volume adopted as a 
treatise for republication ; but since it has met with 





/sequent translations, those most generally | 
known, and used in publie worship, are, Ist, | 


rinted by order of the House of Commons | 
P ; 


v called the | 
Scotch version. It is still used by the Pres- | 


Of all metrical | 
versions it is the most literal; and although | 
in some places somewhat rough, the spirit of | 
the original is throughout sustained, and in | 


The psalms of Dr. Watts and. 
other moderns, spiritualized and adapted to_ 


so unlooked for a fate, it has assuredly been fortu- 
nate in its editor, whose knowledge of the charming 
science of which it treats is original and practical. 
Revised by Dr. Wright, it has gained greatly in 
| value, and is, in many respects, a new book. 


A Tabular View of the Order of Deposition and 
Chronological Succession of the Principal Euro- 
pean Groups of Stratified Rocks. By Captain 
Robert Smith. Todd. 

THIs is a diagram-shect, very fairly representing 

| what is professed in the title, and may be safely 

| put into the hands of the beginner in geology. 


The Search for Sir John Franklin; a Lecture deli 
vered at the Russell Institution. By Charles 
Richard Weld. Bentley. 

THE author of this little book has well and earnestly 

| discussed the probabilities of the course and fortunes 

' of the now long-lost expedition to the arctic seas, 

under one of the ablest and worthiest veterans that 

ever headed a voyage of discovery. The interest 
| attached to the history of Sir John Franklin and 
| his companions is becoming more and more melan- 

choly every day; yet there is consolation in feeling 

_that most noble and unparalleled exertions have 

been made to discover and rescue the missing 

voyagers. The search still proceeds; alas! so far 
in vain; but it is with no small) gratification that 
we learn, by the concluding paragraph of Mr. 

Weld’s postscript, that it is not likely to be 

abandoned before another year rolls away. Every 

' one who would wish to know the chances that 


| remain, and the routes taken by those in search 
and who does not ’-—will do well to read this lecture 
_and study the instructive chart that accompanies it. 


The Church of England in the Reigns of the Tudors, 
Tuts volume is intended as the commencement of a 
series of works, to be issued under the title of ‘The 
| Library for the Times,’ relating to English ecclesi- 
astical affairs. An historical sketch is given of the 
religious state of our country in the times of the 
ancient Britons, the Anglo-Saxons, the Normans, 


and the Plantagenets; and the progress of the 
Reformation is described down to the full establish- 
ment of the Anglican Church in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In sentiment and feeling the work 
professes to appeal to truth without sectarianism, 
and to be intended alike for Churchmen and Non- 
conformists. But the maintenance of this impar- 
tiality is impossible, nor is there advantage in 
attempting it. History of any kind, and, most of 
all, ecclesiastical history, to be written with any 
spirit, must be tinged by the opinions and sym- 
pathies of the historian. And it is by comparing 
different accounts, and observing the same event 
from different points of view, that an impartial 
reader will best form his own judgment. The pre- 
sent history is written by one who condemns all 
ecclesiastical establishments, and who quotes with 
praise the opinion of Locke, ‘‘ that the church is a 
thing absolutely separate and distinct from the 
Commonwealth, ow that he jumbles heaven and 
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earth together, the things most remote and oppo- 
site, who mixes these societies.” The readers of 
ordinary church histories may with advantage com- 

the account given by a rigid Nonconformist of 
the rise and progress of the Anglican Establish- 
ment. So far as the literary merit of the book is 
concerned, it is careful in research, and popular 
in style. Among the volumes announced in ‘The 
Library for the Times,’ are biographies of John 
Milton and of Governor Williams of New Provi- 
dence, one of the first who publicly exemplified 
the principles of entire religious toleration. The 
series, if continued with as much ability as appears 
in the opening volume, will be very acceptable. 


Tryphena, and other Poems. By John William 
Fletcher. Pickering. 

THERE is so much merit in this, the first produc- 
tion of a new author, that we augur well for future 
success, Many of the minor pieces are well 
written, and the tendency of all of them is good. 
The principal poem is a tale of love and grief, in 
which the story of ‘Tryphena,’ and of one of her 
rejected suitors, is tragically told. We quote two 
out of the ninety-one stanzas, which will show the 
metre of the poem and the style of the author:— 


XLVI, 

* Man builds up lofty monuments, and rears 

Proud shrines, and stately palaces, and halls, 
And columns, hoping that in distant years 

His name shall live engraven on their walls; 
This stimulates his hopes, his spirit cheers ;— 

Time breathes upon his work, it fades, and falls, 
And nought of all his vast designs is seen 
But heaps to show hereafter what Aath been.” 

LI. 

Then write thy name where death cannot destroy, 

Nor clouds obscure the lustre of thy fame ; 
Where all is peace, and happiness, and joy; 

Where pain and fear exist not, but the flame 
Of Love is lit and burns without alloy ; 

Where thrones, and crowns, and cloudless light proclaim, 
And amaranthine flowers, the glory given 
Unto the just; O write thy name in heaven !”’ 
These stanzas are from an episode in the poem on 
the ruins of Rome, among which the stricken lover 
was wandering. The narrative of the tale is well 
sustained, and considerable skill is shown in the 
versification. We must add, that the book is got 
up with the usual taste displayed in Mr. Pickering’s 
publications, and is a beautiful specimen of the 
typography of Whittingham’s Chiswick press. 
Thoughts Appropriate to the Seasons and the Days. 

By the Rev. Henry Melville, B.D. Kerbys. 

THE common remark, that success in public speak- 
ing turns more on the manner than the matter, is 
especially true with respect to pulpit eloquence. 
\ “| rarely are the sermons of popular preachers 
read with profit corresponding to the pleasure with 
which they are listened to. Mr. Melville is one of 
the few living preachers who owe their popularity 
equally to matter and manner. In neither does he 


stand in the first rank; yet by excellence in both, | 


his high position as a pulpit orator is maintained. 
Either in the composition of sermons, or their de- 
livery, we could name some who are his superiors; 
he is neither a first-rate orator, nor a first-rate 
writer, yet, by general consent, he is considered the 
first preacher of the day. He owes this to the 
effective delivery of discourses carefully prepared. 





| 
\ 





Of action and oratorical art there is almost a total | 


absence, and the sermons are closely read; but 
with the exception of the late Dr. Chalmers, we 
never heard any one read with such spirit and 
power in the pulpit. The lectures in this volume 
were delivered on the Tuesday mornings during 


CLASSICAL WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN 
GERMANY. 
Vermischte Schriften. By F. C. Von Savigny. 
5 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 
AmonG the many great jurists which modern Ger- 
many has produced, the name of Savigny stands 
preeminent, and claims our profoundest admira- 
tion. His comprehensive knowledge of the Roman 
law is only equalled by his keen and, as it were, 
intuitive sagacity; and his works on the ‘ Right 
of Possession,’ the ‘History of the Roman Law 
in the Middle Ages,’ and his ‘System of Modern 
Roman Law,’ are some of the most remarkable 
works on jurisprudence which have appeared in 
any country or age. In addition to these cele- 
brated works, Savigny has, during the course of 
the last fifty years, written many valuable papers 
in various periodicals, which are now for the first 
time collected in the present volumes. Several 
of these essays illustrate in a striking manner the 

Roman writers, and deserve the careful study of 

the classical scholar. 

Constantini Harmenopuli Manuale Lequm, sive 
Hexabiblos, cum A ppendicibus et Legibus Agrariis. 
Edited by Heimbach. Leipzig. 

Tuts is a valuable edition of an important work. 
Constantinus Harmenopulus was a_ celebrated 
Greco-Roman jurist, who lived in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. He was the author of 
numerous works, of which the most celebrated is 
the one before us, usually called Hexabiblos, from 
its consisting of six books. It forms a complete 
manual of law, and until recently possessed validity 
as a system of living law in the greater part of the 
European dominions of Turkey. In 1835, Otho I., 
king of Greece, published a constitution, directing 
that it should continue in force till the new codes 
were published. With respect to the present 
edition, we need only say that it sustains the high 
reputation of its learned Editor. 

Die Phinizier. By Dr. F. C. Movers. 8vo. Vol. IL, 

Part 2. Berlin. 

Tue first volume of this work on the Pheenicians, 

published in 1841, was confined to an inquiry into 

the religion of the people. The first part of the 
second volume appeared in 1849, and gave an 
account of their political history and constitution. 

The part before us, which forms an octavo volume of 

650 pages, treats of the Pheenician colonies, and is 

characterized by the same learning and diligent in- 

vestigation which were so conspicuous in the pre- 
vious volumes. The present part will be of special 
interest to the classical scholar, in consequence of 
its containing a very full account of the Pheenician 
colonies, which exerted a lasting influence upon the 

Grecian world. 

Questionarum Tonicarum Liber. By J. Fl. Lobeck. 

8vo. Part I. Regimontii, Prussorum. 

THE author of this treatise informs us that he is 

engaged in the preparation of a new edition of 

Hippocrates, which has led him to investigate the 

Ionic dialect with great accuracy. The part 

before us, which consists of 160 pages, is devoted 

to the adjectives ending in érc. 

De Parthenone ejusque Partibus Disputatio. By J. 

L. Ussing. Haunie. 

A BRIEF and able Essay on the Parthenon, accom- 

panied by a ground plan of the building. 


| Jurenal. Ein Lebeas und Charakterbild aus der 


Lent of the present year at St. Margaret's Loth- | 


bury, being part of what are commonly called ‘the 
Golden Lectures.’ They display all the elaborate 
care by which the author's compositions are cha- 
racterized. The reasoning is close, the illustrations 
varied, and the appeals earnest. The literary merit 
of the volume is worthy of the author's high name. 
In one of the sermons, on the killing of Sisera by 
Jael, we have an example of a style of discourse in 
which Mr. Melville excels, the bringing out moral 
and didactic truth from historical narratives. Two 
volumes of historical discourses, formerly published, 
went far to establish his reputation as an author 


Rémischen Kaiserzeit. By Dr. Volker. &vo. 
Elberfeld. 
Tuts work contains a detailed account of the life of 
Horace, with translations in prose from several of 
his satires. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURE. 
Prior, Gay, Pope. 


THatT Mr. Thackeray’s fourth lecture should embrace 
the memories of three such names as Prior, Gay, 
and Pope, when the one previous to it was entirely 
devoted to the somewhat barren life of Sir Richard 
Steele, seems to us a somewhat unequal division of 
materials. The consequence was evidenced in his 
treatment of Steele by a certain amount of diffuse- 
ness ; while, on Thursday, time admitted but a too 
brief notice of the first of modern satirists, although, 
in order to introduce him early to his hearers, Mr. 
Thackeray glanced very hastily at the other two 
subjects of his lecture. Of Matthew Prior he gave 
but a slight sketch. It was, he said, impossible to 
omit his name in a notice of the wits and poets of 
that age, for who would not rank the author of 
‘Alma’ among the wisest and the wittiest of those 
wise and witty times! Singing, he told us, was at 
that period what he believes dancing is now to the 
young diplomatist. No better evidence was re- 
quired of skill to negotiate a treaty than a copy of 
well-turned verses, and a man’s fitness to decide 
the fate of kings was in proportion to his power of 
pointing an epigram. Thus it was the publication 
of the celebrated ‘ City Mouse and Country Mouse,’ 
written in ridicule of Dryden's ‘ Hind and Panther,’ 
that first brought Prior into notice, and sent him 
as secretary to the embassy at the Hague. His 
diplomatic career was continued with some distine- 
tion, till in 1713 he was honoured with the post of 
ambassador to Paris. Here, however, he does not 
appear to have been very happy. Among other 
sources of complaint was the absence of the diplo- 
matic plate, upon which subject he commenced 4 
poem to the queen, assuring her, at the same time, 
that he coveted nothing but her majesty’s portrait. 
The poem never reached its destination. rhe now 
proverbial news was real news then—‘ Queen Anne 
was dead,’ and her death at once stripped him of 
his ambassadorial dignities, and all hopes of his 
spoons and dishes. Mr. Thackeray read some few 
passages from the best of Prior's works, and passed 
to the character of John Gay, on which he dwelt 
with the enthusiasm he always evinces towards 
gentleness and amiability. Of his literary powers 
he spoke slightingly, allowing talent to the ‘Beggars 
Opera,’ but expressing his opinion that his * Fables 
are to poetry what little pieces of Dresden china 
are to sculpture, finicking, fantastical, with a cer 
tain degree of prettiness attached to them. As 
usual, Mr. Thackeray speedily quitted the author 
for the man; and it was the kindly loveable dispo- 
sition of Gay on which he lingered. His was a life 
of disappointments. He tried hard for court-favour, 
and at one time had attained it; but court-favour 


| jilted him. He then looked to improve his fortune 


by some South Sea stock given him by ee 
Craggs; but fortune jilted him also, and his bea 
and spirits gave way. He was treated with 


utmost tenderness by his friends, whose kindness 
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him, and became an inmate of the house 
, 


eensberry. Of his residence there, 
ogee propensities, ~ _— 
ew a humorous picture ; how he barked, anc 
craned, and played antics round his affectionate 
and how he enjoyed daily his plate of 
patrons, and saucer of milk. He won universal 
er ne loved Gay; Pope, Arbuthnot— 
the most opposite united in this. Even the 
ferocity of Swift relaxed under the influence of his 
veatle nature, and ya ap not a _ — the 
; : ntained the news of his death. 
onion portion of the lecture was of 
course occupied by Pope, in speaking of whom, 
Vr. Thackeray rose toa degree of earnest eloquence 
beyond that which any of his preceding subjects 
had called forth, Pope was the son of papist 
parents, and was placed at an early age under the 
care of a Romish priest, having previously begun 
his imitations by copying the letters of an old book, 
n order to teach himself to write. He was soon 
removed to a school . cay sone eng to one . 
k Corner, where, he tells us, he contrive: 
ma he had learnt from his first instructor. 
When he was twelve years old, his father took him 
to live in Windsor Forest, gg ee his ——— was 
entrusted to another priest: but it was chiefly to 
‘s own desultory reading that he was indebted for 
a sae here, according to his own 
statement, the happiest hours of his life, reading, 
writing, laying schemes and dreaming dreams, 
while the voice of Genius throbbed within his 
breast, and told him he too should be famous, he 
too should make himself a name. Mr. Thackeray 
dwelt at some length on the dislike between Addi- 
son and Pope. He considered the feeling to be 
natural. Addison was so unaccustomed to an equal, 
that he could not brook one. Pope was far more 
unaccustomed toone. He felt the strength of his 
younger pinion, and soared far aloft, in order to 
xtiain his own eminence and sing from his own 
tree, Addison thought, with much apparent jus- 
tice, that a young man, to whom the universities 
were unknown, could have but a moderate know- 
ledge of Greek, and be scarcely competent to tran- 
slate Homer. Pope saw, in his preference for Mr. 
Tickell’s version, a personal affront. Mr. Thackeray 
expressed a wish that Addison could have loved 
him, for then that great name would have stood 
forth almost stainless. It was the one blot upon the 
page; but, he beautifully suggested, we may surely 
assume that at the last all ill feeling was forgotten, 
that Pope was forgiven when the philosopher sent 
for his friend, to show him how a Christian could 
die, Of Pope’s talents Mr. Thackeray spoke most 
warmly—of his works, very briefly. His war with 
Dunces was a favourable event for him, as it 
provoked one of the finest satires in the language, 
the concluding lines of which Mr. T hackeray read 
with a force and fervour which drew down  vehe- 
ment applause. At the same time, he brought a 
— against Pope, upon which he expatiated 
he ior ray ——that of having lowered the pro- 
in th D etters, by the odium he attached to it 
¢ ‘Dunciad, __Up to this time literature had 
ae with respect. Hitherto, if three 
fe ared one coat, one, at least, appeared 
ery y at the club, while the other two re- 
concealed, and the state of the case un- 
a Pope brought them into ridicule by ex- 
wrais heal a from this period authors and 
an “ay sore and rags—authors and dirt— 
Thackeray A a tf connected; and Mr, 
ten nee sled, e I do in my own 
- ‘el nb e Gonepate into which litera- 
recovering, mi, . rom which she is only now 
satire.” “P, An attributed entirely to Pope’s 
his enemies. but — to enjoy the hostility of 
Be po same friend to whom he 
hand, «T) of Cibber’s satires was put into his 


These are my di hate" os 
Writhe with my diversions,’’ saw every feature 
. anguish in the sal. Hi 
are principally artificial peru His letters 


those Compositions, —especially 
of 


to women, towards 





whom he adopts a tone | 


most striking proofs of the goodness of his heart; 
it was portrayed also in the warmth and fidelity 
of his friendships with the men of genius by whom 
he was surrounded. This Mr. Thackeray held up 
to the imitation of his younger hearers, begging 
them to follow the example of admiring and loving 
all that is great and good, advising them, in writ- 
ing, not to begin with satire, which is so easy to 
write and so pleasant to read. Pope died in 1744. 
Nothing can be more affecting than the tribute 
paid to him by Bolingbroke. On being told by 
Spence, that in the intervals of delirium he had 
frequently mentioned his absent friends with kind- 
ness, and that his humanity seemed to have out- 
lived his understanding, he answered, ‘ It has so,” 
and added, ‘I never knew a man who had so 
tender a heart for his particular friends, or more 
general friendship for mankind.” He also said, 
‘“‘T have known Pope these thirty years, and value 
myself more in his friendship than—” Here Spence 
relates that he buried his face in his hands, and his 
voice failed from emotion. ‘‘ The sob,” said Mr, 
Thackeray, ‘‘ spoke more than words—it was the 
curtain veiling the father’s face on the celebrated 
Greek statue, which hides the grief and heightens 
it.” Mr. Thackeray's voice and manner are ex- 
tremely pleasing ; his clear and perfect enunciation, 
the exquisite tenderness of his tone in pathetie de- 
lineations, and his calm and quiet delivery, must be 
heard and felt to be appreciated. 


GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
A CROWDED and fashionable audience assembled on 
Wednesday, at the Hanover-square Rooms, to wit- 
ness the amateur performance of Sir E. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s comedy, Not so Bad as we Seem, and the new 
farce of Mr. Nightingales Diary, by Mr. Charles 
Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon. We have already 
hinted at the demerits of the former play, and we 
record with satisfaction that the representation of 
it afforded us more pleasure than the reading. The 
situations are striking, the costumes are picturesque, 
and a great deal of interest attaches to the charac- 
ters, from the persons by whom they are filled. 
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Mr. Lemon's Sir Geoffrey Thornside was a most | 


finished piece of acting, reminding us of the tradi- 
tional accounts of Munden. Mr. Forster's //ard- 


man was an intelligent and careful performance ; 


though it seemed to us a little over-impressive, | 
and slightly tinged with the mannerism of a lately | 


retired tragedian. Mr. Stone acquitted himself 
ably and haughtily in the proud Duke of Middle- 
sex, and Mr. Topham is a fair actor when not too 
zealous. Mrs. Compton performed the heroine with 
lady-like delicacy and pathos. Mr. Jerrold con- 
ceived and acted Mr. Shadowly Softhcad with great 


truth and humour, but it is an unpleasant part. | 


Of Mr. Dickens’ Lord Wilmot, we will only say 
that the character is not suited to his powers. The 


} 


| 


voice is too loud, and wanting in modulation, His | 


forte is low comedy. His impersonation of Curll, 


the bookseller, was admirable, and his versatility 
of character in the afterpiece convulsed the 
audience with laughter. Mr. Nightingale, repre- 
sented by Mr. Costello, is a phlegmatic old gentle- 
man, who comes down to a country village to try 
the water cure, and the farce is ciiefly sustained 
by the pranks of Mr. Dickens, as Gabblewiy, and 
Mr. Lemon, as Slap, upon the nervous credulity 
of the invalid. They present themselves to him as 
different personages. Mr. Lemon appears as a 
German tourist, admirably made up; then as a 
quack doctor; and lastly as a lady. Mr. Dickens 
assumes in rapid succession half-a-dozen characters, 
all of which seem more or less identified with his 
writings. ivel V\ 
cient prototype than in this spirited farce; and in 
an elderly lady, which Mr. Dickens personates, we 
seemed to have found the hitherto invisible Mrs. 
Harris. We have no hesitation in saying, that in 
low comedy Mr. Dickens shows himself in this 
play to be one of the greatest actors of our time, 
The scenery is charmingly painted, especially the 


» hot unfrequently degenerating into | Mall in the Park, by Telbin, and a view on the 


vee a fa 


‘ection for his mother, and that | Thames, by Stanfield. 


The last is quite a gem, It 


y bore him, were among the | was nearly one o'clock when the performance ter- 


Never had Samivel Weller a more effi- | 


| 





minated; but the farce kept the audience in such 
a roar of laughter that no one exhibited fatigue. 
We would strongly recommend the stage to be 
raised. Not one half of the audience could see 
anything below two feet from the ground, except 
at lucky intervals, The stage appeared to be sunk 
below the floor. 





PROFESSOR KINKEL’S LECTURES. 

THE seventh lecture was devoted to the Spanish 
drama, which, as the Professor remarked, was dis- 
tinguished by its vivacity, its copiousness, and the 
length of its duration—for it lasted from 1580 to 
1681. The fertility of the dramatists was most 
remarkable. Lope de Vega alone wrote more than 
all the English put together, and Calderon wrote 
four times as much as Shakspeare. Then, of 
second and third-rate talents, there was such an 
abundance that they could hardly be enumerated. 
The Professor found the cause of this fertility partly 
in the history of Spain. The nation long had to 
sustain hard struggles with its Mahometan con- 
querors, and ages passed before the different 
peoples of the country could be united into one 
whole. This gave the Spaniards an impulse to high 
deeds, Moreover, the power of the clergy cCO- 
existed with the force of arms in a war that 
was essentially religious, and thus there was not 
that gap between middle ages and modern times 
which is to be found in so many other nations. 
The inquisition was sufficient alone to prevent 
this gap, and to prevent an introduction of Pro- 
testantism. Then some of the greatest events 
which marked the commencement of modern his- 
tory were immediately presented to the eyes of the 
Spaniards. Such were the discoveries of America, 
and of the sea-route to India; the union of so many 
important powers, in the person of one Spanish 
monarch, the Emperor Charles V., and the battle 
of Lepanto, by which the maritime power of the 
Turks was destroyed. Nor was the romantic 
spirit of the Arabs who resided in Spain without 
an influence in stimulating the imagination of 
their opponents. 

An abundant material was offered to the poet in 
the old romances of the Cid and other heroes. 
Moreover, a taste for singing was widely diffused 
among the people, and the national dances of 
Spain are in themselves a sort of mimic drama, 
All these causes contributed to the foundation of a 
most extensive drama in Spain, and the Professor 
remarked that the stage of no other country pos- 
sessed such good actors, The Spanish public was 
as acute as the Athenian in detecting faults of pro- 
nunciation, and hence the delivery of the actors 
was pure, whilst their performance was most 
animated, 

At first the theatrical companies of Spain were 
itinerant, with this advantage over the early 
English actors, that the female characters were 
played by women, not by boys. The first stationary 
theatres were erected in Seville, Valencia, and 
Madrid, and these had sufficient machinery to carry 
out the strange devices of Calderon, The theatre 
was usually attached to a hospital, in the back 
court of which it was erected, and the ladies con- 
templated the spectacle from the windows on both 
sides. This contrivance suggested the idea of the 
modern boxes. The entrance money was very 
moderate, and the profits were divided between 
the hospital and the director of the troupe. The 
connexion between the stage and charitable insti- 
tutions afterwards ceased. 

The first great Spanish dramatist was Cervantes, 
the author of ‘Don Quixote,’ who united in himself 
the attributes of poet, politician, and military hero, 
The piece in which he described the sufferings of a 
prisoner in Algiers (Los T'ratos de Argel), from his 
own personal experience, produced a great impression 
on the spectators; but his greatest drama is his 
Numancia, in which he represented the fortitude 
of the ancient Spaniards in resisting the aggressions 
of the Romans. Cervantes lived in poverty, un- 
rewarded by the government, and his dramatic 
fame was eclipsed * Lope de Vega, who, though 
he was a soldier engaged in the Spanish 
in later life a monk, and a writer of epic poems to 
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a large extent, found time to write 1500 plays of 
importance, besides innumerable dramatic trifles, 
which were played in all parts of the world—from 
Mexico to Constantinople—where the Spanish 
language was spoken. 

The Spanish drama was brought to its culminat- 
ing point by Calderon, likewise a monk, who wrote 
plays incessantly for sixty-three years. His sub- 
jects he derived from every possible source. The 
Bible naturally furnished him with themes for his 
sacred dramas. From ancient history he derived 
Semiramis, the heroine of his Daughter of Air, a 
character which Profegsor Kinkel regards as better 
drawn than Lady Macheth. From the more modern 
Jewish history he obtained the story of Herod 
and Mariamne; and from the Greek mythology, 
the fable of Ulysses and Circe. The heroic deeds 
of the middle ages he did not pass over, and his 
Alcalde of Zalamea is an instance among his works 
of domestic tragedy. In numberless comedies of 
intrigue (called Of the Cloak and Sword), he de- 
picted the manners of his times, while he produced 
a Spanish Faust in his Wonderful Magician, and 
illustrated religious fortitude in his Constant Prince. 

Not one of these Spanish plays (by the great 
masters) is written in prose. For the most part, 
that assonance which is peculiar to the nation, and | 
which is a sort of medium between prose and 
rhyme, is used with a trochaic metre in the dia 
logue. The verse, however, is altered according 
to the mental situation of the personages. Circe, 
when impassioned, storms in Iambics, and lovers 
express their sentiments in sonnets or ottava-rima, 
according to the Italian model. 

All the Spanish dramas are of one common 
stamp. The comic character is invariably the 
servant, whose cowardice and sensuality serve as 
foils to the shining qualities of the master; and 
there is this prevailing defect, that all human | 
motives are reduced to three—love, honour, and 
jealousy. Monotony is the necessary result ; and 
the characters, far from representing human nature, 
are mere Spanish ideals, endowed with Spanish 
prejudices, in riveting which the Catholic church 
has had no small influence. Hence there is always 
something in a Spanish play which repels the sym- | 
pathies of other nations. 

The drama in Italy and Germany, during the 
16th and 17th centuries, formed the subject of 
Professor Kinkel's eighth lecture. Italy presented 
a marked contrast to England and Spain, inasmuch 
as her drama was immediately connected with clas- 
sical antiquity. A remembrance of the ancient 
times had been maintained there during the whole 
of the middle ages; and even architecture, the 
most Christian of arts, never acquired a purely 
modern form. When the works of antique sculp- 
ture had been dug up, and the painters were form- 
ing themselves on the model of the ancients, the 
drama took a similar direction, and thus the first | 
work of importance, Tressino'’s Sofonisha, has no- | 
thing whatever to do with the medieval treatment, | 
but is entirely cast in a classical mould. A simple | 
dialogue fills up the intervals of the choral songs, 
and all the business is carried on by words, none 
by visible action. In the same spirit, Macchiavelli 
wrote comedies in imitation of Plautus ; the masked 
personages, such as Harlequin and Pantaloon, 
were but reproductions of the old Roman masks. 
Tasso's Aminta, and Guarini's Pastor Fido, show, 
by their choruses, their connexion with the ancient 
drama. 

Imitation of the antique being laid down as a 
— two modes of proceeding were possible. 

wo elements prevail in the ancient drama—the 
words and the music. By adhering to the former 
alone, a drama may be produced in which all action | 
takes place behind the scenes—a narrative-dialogue, 
serving both to prepare such action, and to exhibit | 
its effect on the mind. The French did this, inas- 
much as they showed not the development of 
the action, but merely the catastrophe; not the 
characters during the pre of formation, but 
already formed. A play of this school must neces- 
sarily be short, and depend entirely on the dialogue. 
The other direction consisted in taking the musical 
side, With the ancients, poetry was accompanied 





| the Venetian stage. 
performers were only five in number, but even | 


_ every direction. 
| alike by princes and imperial cities, and it was for 


by music, even on the stage; and not only the 
choruses, but the simple dialogue. By taking this side 


opera was produced, and undoubtedly arose in many | 


places of Italy at once. It is a certain fact, that in 
1550, Beccario had Tasso’s Aminta performed with 
music to the choruses. The inventor of recitation 
was Vincenzo Galileo (a son of the great astrono- 


mer), who introduced it, at the end of the 16th | 


century, at a private performance in the house of 
a munificent nobleman. In 1600, an opera called 
Euridice, was played at Florence, with music by 
two different composers—one of whom, Monte 


Verde, took it with him to Venice, where he com- | 


posed three other works, and thus laid the founda. 
tion of an operatic drama, which flourished in 
Venice for a century. 

At® first, opera had an aristocratic aspect. 
The nobility patronised the pastoral dramas, which 
could not be produced without heavy expense ; and 
the music required an enclosed space, whereas the 
more primitive plays could be performed in the 
open air. 
nished by the nobility in their palaces, and the 
audience who were invited to hear the operas con- 
sisted of persons of rank and education. The sub- 


jects were not of the religious kind familiar to the 


bulk of the people, but were borrowed from the 
fables of classical antiquity. In Venice, however, 
opera took a more popular character, chiefly because 
it was principally supported by a paying audience. 
The presence of a more general public demanded 
from the composer more consideration of human 
passions, and this was advantageous to musical 
art. From 1637 to 1700, no less than 345 operas, 
the work of forty composers, were performed on 
At first the instrumental 


Monte Verde had as many as thirty-seven. The 
Neapolitan school was derived from the Venetian, 
and soon a taste for the lyrical drama spread in 
In Germany opera was patronized 


an opera-house at Hamburgh, which flourished 
about the year 1700, that Handel composed his 
first works. 

The opera proved a formidable rival to the lite- 
rary drama, possessing the great advantages that 
it combined a variety of arts, and that frequent 
repetition heightened its attraction, while with the 
spoken drama the contrary was the case. On the 
other hand, more study and more outlay are re- 
quired for the production of lyrical than of spoken 
works. One great benefit indeed was derived by 


the drama from the opera, and that was the intro- 


duction of female performers, for previously female 
characters were played by boys. 
From Italy the Professor passed to Germany, 


_where theatrical performances were given by dif- 


ferent guilds. From the year 1600 several com- 
panies were formed of artisans and students, who 
at holiday times acted plays in different places, and 


| then returned to their proper avocations. Such 


unfinished attempts could not form a school of 
dramatic poets. In 1580, however, a body of 
regular actors went over from England, and adopted 
the language and manners of the Germans. Several 
of these pieces are still in existence, and show that 
the grossness of the early English drama was 
infinitely increased when transferred to a new soil. 
Versions of Shakspeare’s plays were performed, but 
so altered that a greater number of horrors took 


| place upon the stage, while the part of the clown— | 


the German Handwurst—was much exaggerated. 
This company would probably have founded a 
school, but whatever possible influence it might 
have had was completely destroyed by the “ Thirty 
Years’ War.” On the conclusion of the peace of 


_ Westphalia the drama again revived in Germany, 


but under most unfavourable circumstances. Per- 
sons of rank patronized French plays and the 
opera; the learned were exclusively devoted to 
classical erudition, and the national drama was 


the amusement of the lower classes alone. who | 


could not adequately support it. The most fright- 
ful events recorded in the Old Testament, or in the 
Turkish history, formed the subjects of the plays, 
which abounded in revolting situations, relieved by 


Such an enclosed space could be fur- | 


the jests of a buffoon, whose chief 
| was gluttony. In 1700, a Leipsic manaoe 

lected a troop of students, who travelled al; T col. 
| North of Germany, but had this fata] seualies oh 
| that they were entirely independent of a as - 
| merely writing down the main incidents F . — 
| trusted to the inspiration of the moment fro.” 
dialogue. About the middle of last ce ntury poll - 
performers began to attach themselves to iti; nat 
companies, but this proceeding drew down +. 
animadversions of the clergy, and the foundation of 
a drama in Germany was as yet impossible, ilies 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


| THURSDAY, 29th May. The Viscount Mahon, Pre. 
|sident, in the chair. M. Pulski exhibited ten 
bronzes obtained in France—one apparently of 
| recent date, a figure, supposed of Isis; the other » 
| nude male figure, probably of an athlete, of fine ap. 
tique work. The resident secretary, Mr. Akerman 
read a memoir by himself, ‘‘On the Weapons of 
the Celtic and Teutonic races.” The writer com. 
menced by observing that his aim was to review 
the archzological evidence we possess, rather than 
_ to offer any remarks or illustrations of his own, 
The bringing together of minute and disconnected 
facts, must at all times spare others the trouble of 
research, and the comparison of the monuments 
which time has spared, with the narration of the 
historian, must ever tend to assist the archeolo- 
gical inquirer. In every inhabited country of th: 
, world weapons of the most primitive form and con- 
| struction had been found. The stone hatchets of 
| the New Zealander and the aborigines of Aus- 
| tralia, resembled those of the most primitive times 
of Britain and the whole continent of Europe, 
| showing that man in his savage state availed him- 
| self of the same resources throughout the whole 
_habitable globe. These remarks were illustrated 
by an interesting assemblage of stone weapons, 
_ displayed on the Society’s table, the contribution 
of several of the fellows of the Society; among 
them were two stone hammers from Australia, 
presented to the writer by Mr. Gould, the ornitho- 
logist, who brought them from that country. The 
period which succeeded that of stone and bone in 
Britain and the Continent, is that called by anti- 
quaries ‘“‘the Bronze age;” but this period was 
susceptible of subdivision. Weapons resembling 
| broad-bladed daggers, of bronze, had often been 
found in ancient tumuli in England, in France, 
and in Switzerland, and these the writer was of 
opinion ought to be classed before those leaf: 
shaped swords of which many specimens existed, 
and which were doubtless modelled from the 
weapons of a civilised race. They were evidently 
| the arm used by the Gauls in their encounter wit 
the Romans, as described by Polybius, who says, 
that when these savages struck at their enemies, 
their weapons, if received upon the buckler, bent 
like a strigil, so that they were compelled to 
straighten them by placing them under their feet 
The period when brass, of which all the most 
ancient metal weapons were formed, as the writer 
showed from various early authorities, fell into Gis: 
use among civilized nations, is not known, but it " 
probable, from reflected evidence, that It toox place 
about the end of the fifth century B.C. | *™ 
Roman practice of sepulture afforded no —_ 
to the antiquary, since these people never buries 
‘arms with their dead, and Britain for a long poo 
evidently became completely Romanised. A gree 
lapse of time is consequently barren of all monu- 
mental intelligence on this head, and we are ye 
fore compelled to descend to the period of the 
Franks and Saxons, a people of cognate habits, - 
whose arms, dresses, and decorations, 45 shown bY 
excavations in the tumuli of England and the ya 
tinent, were in many respects precisely a 
The axe—that weapon which the Franks 80 § va 
fully used, and which received from them its “¥™ 
of Francisca, was very rarely, however, . ia 
Anglo-Saxon graves, and no specimens © © 


2 


| 


barbed pilum, called the angon, had ever SS 
covered in the tumuli of England and the pd 
tinent, The axe had been called by contempor’- 
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‘ers, Bipennis, but it was — that ~ —_ 
at this time commonly applied to any Dasee- 
Those found in the Frank graves so fre- 
pa had only one edge, and resembled the 
any tomahawk. Specimens were on the table 
Indian ollections of Mr. Acton, Mr. Rolfe, and 
Roach Smith, but all were narrow in the blade, 
or had but one edge. It appears certain that this 
a was used by the Anglo-Saxons down to the 
ery the memorable battle of Hastings, for the 
ae of the ‘ Chronicle of Normandy’ describes 
the Saxons as pursuing their enemies, at the time of 
the feigned retreat of the Normans, each with his 
axe suspended from his neck. The spear, so often 
found in the Anglo-Saxon graves, was perhaps more 
smark of rank than an indication of the military 
rofession of the deceased, this weapon being a 
symbol of power and authority among the Teutonic 
tribes. The Frank graves were also distinguished 
bw the discovery of very large knives, which were 
never found in those of the Anglo-Saxons, although 
large swords were common to both, but in the 
former the number of arms discovered was as ten 
toone. Very numerous Anglo-Saxon graves con- 
tained only a small knife by the side of the skeleton, 
and some were even without that, a fact which 
has led the writer to the inference that the Saxon 
in his insular position had become less bellicose. 
This seems evident from the circumstance that the 
landers suffered the Normans to land without the 
dightest resistance, throwing themselves into an 
intrenched camp, and awaiting their attack like 
men conscious of inferior military discipline and 
resources, The writer showed from various autho- 
rities that the bow was held in no repute by our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and that they appear to 
have looked upon it as the missile engine unfit for 
the use of a brave man, a neglect for which they 
were doomed to suffer in the memorable struggle 
against their Norman invaders. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, June 18. 
Tat Thédtre Frangais is accustomed to celebrate 
the anniversaries of the birth of Moliére, Racine, 
and Corneille, by a special ceremony, consisting of 
the performance of one or more of their principal 
plays, and the crowning of their busts with laurel, 
or a recitation of verses in their honour. It is a 
graceful way of paying tribute to their genius, and 
of acknowledging the services which their works 
have rendered to that theatre in particular. A 
few days ago the anniversary of Corneille’s birth- 
day arrived, and Theophile Gautier, the theatrical 
entic of the Presse, and a well-known and very 
popular littérateur, was engaged to prepare a piece 
of verse de circonstance. He acquitted himself of 
his task with a certain degree of skill:—but lo! 
just before the performances were to begin, down 
came a message from the Commission of Censor- 
Sup, to the effect that on no account could the 
verses be allowed to be recited. ‘‘And why, 
pray!" “Oh, because the poet has said certain 
sharp things of Louis XIV.’s neglect of Corneille.” 
True, he has en passant blamed the Grand 
Monarque for having allowed the great poet to pine 
in neglect and poverty, and to die almost under the 
hore of absolute want; but all the world knows 
pet aloe did 80, and all the world will no 
ah fee sth at — XIV. richly deserves cen- 
otal Han A _ it.” “Scandalous! _blas- 
led! Oh peak ill of the Grand Monarque, in- 
late , the horrid perversity of men! Oh, the 
nothing ravages of revolutionary doctrines— 
heaven's og now-a-days—nothing!’ _“ For 
if your Louis hiv ae oonaere, don’t be silly :— 
é most richly merin es get a Tap on the knuckles, 
tte 4 y Merits it. His wanton slight of the 
> Tesees — ge his age or country was truly 
Pax — wd _ ng all—the verses 
the king— posterity ranks the poet higher 
Le nis Posteri, qui pour eux est venue, 
“Wel aad anes et le roi diminue! ”’ 
you make = Sirs, it is the truth!” 
: remble. 


* poet above him! 


** Hush ! 
Attack a great king—place 
Verily, the world must be 














turned topsy-turvy, and all sentiment of right and 
wrong must have departed, when men can dare to 
utter, or even think, such horrid blasphemies!"’ 
‘So you refuse to allow the verses to be delivered ?” 
‘ Most positively!” And, sure enough, the verses 
were not recited. Yet the country in which this 
respect is paid to the memory of a sovereign, who, 
after all, was only a magnificent tyrant, is now a 
democratic Republic, and boasts loudly of being 
the boldest thinker, and possessed of more liberty 
than any in the world. ; 

The publication by M. Genin of a new edition of 
the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ to which I referred some 
time back, has given rise to a good deal of angry 
controversy. M. Genin’s pretension to have given 
the best edition ever published of the celebrated 
poem, is resented as an unwarrantable imperti- 
nence, not ouly by preceding editors, but by several 
gentlemen who have specially occupied themselves 
with the literature of the middle ages, and amongst 
them M. Paulin Paris, of the Institute. Ponderous 
pamphlets have been written to convict M. 
Genin of gross ignorance; and he and his friends 
have retorted by similar accusations against their 
adversaries. The quarrel, as it stands, is not a 
‘pretty one ;’ for on both sides language is used, 
and charges made, which, to say the least, are 
highly discreditable to members of the literary and 
scientific fraternity. ; 

One of the principal publishing houses com- 
menced some time ago the publication of a 
‘History of Painters,’ accompanied with engravings 
of their paintings, and have since continued to 
bring out the work in parts at a very moderate 
rate. The text is supplied by eminent men of 
letters well versed in the arts; the engravings are 
executed in the very best style of Parisian art, and 
by the most distinguished engravers ; the printing 
and getting up are first rate. In short, the work 
altogether is one of the most splendid productions 
issued from the French press for many years; and 
the capital which the publishers have risked in it 
is very considerable indeed. One simple fact will 
speak volumes for the excellence of the work—it 
has been admitted to the Exhibition at London. 
Well, some Saxon publishers of Leipzic have had 
executed coarse and clumsy imitations of the engrav- 


. : . | 
ings, and have re-produced them with the French | 


text as the orivinal work, under the name of 
the Paris publishers. A more impudent fraud 
was, perhaps, never attempted. Not only are the 
publishers robbed of their property, but injury is 
done to their reputation, by the audacious em- 
ployment of their names on a worthless piracy. 
And for this there is no legal redress! The 
publishers have, however, resolved to attempt 
to punish the frauders by moral means. They have 
carried the case before the ‘‘ Cercle de la Librairie 
et de I'Imprimerie,” (the Association of French 
Publishers, Printers, and Stationers), and that body 
has adopted a series of resolutions, in which they 
denounce the fraud in the most indignant terms, 
and in the name of honest commercial dealing 
entreat their brethren in Germany not to sell any 
of the piracies. The publishers, on their part, 
intend to submit these resolutions to the King and 
Government of Saxony, and to take all means pos- 
sible for making them widely known throughout 
Europe. In these proceedings we have a new 
proof of the energetic spirit in which the French 
publishers are combating the odious system of 
literary piracy; and it is more than ever to be 
desired that they should be warmly seconded by 
their confréres of all the capitals in Europe, and 
especially of London. It is abundantly clear, that 
if publishers will not stand up manfully for their 
own interests, the governments will do nothing; it 
is not, as you justly remarked some time ago, by 
prayers to Jupiter, but by setting the shoulder to 
the wheel, that the cart is got out of the rut. I 
regret to have to add, in connexion with this affair, 
that the publishers complain that “an elegant 
Art-Journal in England has appropriated, and 
gives as its own, without any acknowledgment,” 
the text of the ‘ History.’ 


The galleries of the Louvre, after being closed | 


some months for repairs and decorations, were re- 





opened a few days ago. The immense and invalu- 
able collection of pictures has been entirely re- 
arranged, and, as far as practicable, according to 
schools and chronology: and the recent purchases 
of great masters, in Holland and elsewhere, have 
been incorporated. The effect is truly admirable ; 
but it is to be regretted that in some of the saloons 
there is so much decoration as almost to cast the 
paintings into the shade. The Grecian, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Algerian, Chinese, Mexican, and other 


art, have also, as well as the ordinary museums, 
received additions and improvements. Taken alto- 
gether, the Louvre perhaps now surpasses every 
vther museum or picture-gallery in Europe. ; 

The present National Assembly is strongly sus- 
pected of not being at all well-disposed towards the 
system of giving annual subventions to the prin- 
cipal theatres, and a little time ago it was seriously 
said that it intended to do away with the system 

~a statement which created a perfect panic in the 
theatrical circles. Its committee on the budget 
has just resolved, I hear, to spare all the subven- 
tioned theatres, with two exceptions—one the 
Italian, the other the Odéon. The reason for 
stopping the vote to the Italians is, first, that the 
theatre is sufficiently patronised by the aristocracy ; 
and, next, that an unfair use has been made of the 
subvention by the creation of a very unnecessary 
place of G00O0fr. a year for the personal friend of an 
influential newspaper editor. The subvention to 
the Odéon is to cease, because it is said that the 
theatre is not of that utility to dramatic authors 
which was expected. The stopping of the vote 
will cause the ruin of the house, 





VARIETIES. 

British Association.—We are glad to hear that 
the visit of Prince Albert to Ipswich, in honourable 
encouragement of the advancement of science, will 
be strictly private, and that no civic formalities 
will be recognised beyond the customary presenta- 
tion of an address by the mayor at the railway 
station on arrival, Some few years since our 
savans were inclined to discourage a visit from 
royalty on these occasions, under an impression 
that it disturbed the business of the Sections, but 
now that His Royal Highness has manifested a 
power of appreciating the researches of scientific 
men, his presence is weleomed with affection and 
interest. Prince Albert goes to Ipswich as ‘a 
scientific man, not to court applause and official 
compliments, but to enter practically into the high 
purpose and objects of the Association. Accom- 
panied by Professor Airy, the President, he will on 
Thursday morning (July 3rd) attend the Meetings 
of the Sections, and after partaking of luncheon at 
the private residence of the Mayor, will proceed to 
Shrubland Park, in the vicinity of Ipswich, the 
residence of Sir William Middleton, Bart, who has 
prepared to receive his royal visitor with princel 
hospitality. On Friday, his Royal Highness will 
again attend the meetings of the Sections, and 
pay a visit to the renowned Museum of Natural 
History, of which he has lately become the Patron. 
Here he will be received by the President of that 
Institution, Professor Henslow, who will present 
an address. Owing to the number of foreigners 
and gentlemen now in town, and the ready facility 
of getting to and from Ipswich, the meeting is ex- 
pected to be very fully attended. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—Our first impressions of 
the Enfant Prodique, confirmed by a second hearing, 
| lead us still more to the opinion that Auber misses 
his vocation when he essays the opera seria; he 
should never be heard but at the Opera Comique, 
with French singers, and in French-—-the Massanvello 
alone excepted, in which he most happily seems to 
have seized the Neapolitan style. It is then that 
his gay and piquantes ariettes, with their ornate 
accompaniments, seem to be so exactly in keeping, 
and come with such spontaneous freshness, that 
we yield, enchanted by the wand of true genius. 
The Prodigo will never be remembered for ita 
harmony ; it must fall into the ranks asa spectacle- 
| opera, and trust for popularity to pretty scenery 
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and dresses, camels, Arab steeds, oriental costumes, 
and the Almées with their terrible-looking poignard 
dance, which, by the way, proves to us, what we 
have long suspected, that these houris must be made 
of gossamer and taffety to escape such a maze of 
stabs and thrusts. 

The Grand Concert.—On Monday an entertain- 
ment of music in all forms and languages, by every 
composer, and by every artiste of the establishment, 
together with Sivori, was provided, and prolonged 
almost from morn till dewy eve. Mdlle. Cruvelli 
and her sister, Mdlle. Marie, sang a duet from 
Rossini’s neglected opera, Bianca and Faliero, in 
place of a > 9 by Mdlle. Sofie. Madame Fiorentini 

referred singing the ‘ inflammatus,’ from Rossini’s 
Stabat,to the aria ‘smanie implacabile,’ from the Cosi 
fan tutti, as the programme directed ; but she sang 
with taste and — suited to the noble music of 
the Stabat. Sontag favoured us with the Swiss air, 
accompanied by the chorus, in which she was so 
pular last season, and ‘ The Soldier Tired.’ Mr. 
ims Reeves sang the recitative and air from 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauride, ‘Fin dalla prima 
infansia,’ correctly but stiffly. It was interesting 
to see the two greatest tenors of the past, Braham 
and Duprez, listening to their would-be successor. 
M. Sivori executed the two discovered treasures in 
MS. of Paganini, the celebrated Concerto and the 
‘Stregghe’ which the eccentric violinist used to 
play. It would not have caused us a single pang 
if these compositions had been allowed to sleep 
in the dust of the library to which Paganini 
bequeathed them. The concerto is not a con- 
certo, but a fantastical stringing together of 
trickeries ; and indeed neither of the pieces shows 
any merit of composition. M. Sivori’s mechanical 
skill was shown to the full by the double har- 
monies, left-hand pizzicatos, and other conceits, 
which only gave rise to the question of how many 
hours per diem for how many years go to that 
account of manual dexterity. The band played 
the glorious overture of Cherubini (Anacreon) ex- 
ceedingly well, and thereby atoned in some mea- 
sure for the slovenly way in which the sublime 
Maas of Beethoven in C, and the ‘Te Deum lau- 
damus’ of Mozart, were executed. 

Mr. A. Billet gave his second concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday, at which he 
played the sonata of Dussek in C minor, op, 35, 
another by Macfarren, called ‘ Ma cousine,’ and 
Haydn's ‘ capriccio,’ so that we have again to thank 
Mr. Billet for affording both variety and novelty 
upon his instrument. Madame Anna Thillon sang 
¢ 6 Araby,’ and for the first time a romance by M. 
Vivier, the horn player, called ‘ L’viseau mort,’ 
which was most favourably received. 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Miss Dolby provided 
their annual concert, with unusual attractions, on 
Tuesday, and it was very fully attended. Both are 
tasteful artistes, correct and free from affectations 
of style. Mr. Sloper played a concerto of Beet- 
hoven's with the full orchestra, and Miss Dolby gave 
some of her choicest vocal morceau. 

English Glees and Madrigals.—These belong to 
music especially our own, and we are glad our 
visitors should have the opportunity of hearing 
them by such excellent glee-singers as Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Francis, Mr. Laud, and Mr. H. 
Phillips. The second concert of the series was 

iven on Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's. 

he glees were by Stevens, Hawes, Webbe, Att- 
wood, Bishop, Horsley, Smith, and the madrigal, 
‘What, ho! what, shepherd, ho!’ by Beale. 

Haymarket Theatre. —Our country visitors have 
been tempted in increasing numbers to this house 
during the past week, to witness the performance 
of Moliére’s celebrated comedy, Tartuj?, and M. 
Thomas’ comic operetta of Le Caid, anglicized, 
The Cadi; 0, Amours among Moors. The fun is a 
little exaggerated, but as it serves to create laughter 
the audience are delighted. 

St. James’ Theatre.—It may be as well to remind 
our readers that the last entertainment of M. Le- 
vassor takes place to-day at three o'clock. Let no 
one capable of appreciating the refinement of the 
French stage omit seeing this finished artist in his 
superbly comic delineations of character. We 


observe also with pleasure that Mrs. Kemble’s 
readings will be continued next week. 

Sale of Pictures—An important collection of 
pictures, formed for the purpose of being engraved 
in a work called ‘ The Gallery of British Art,’ was 
sold on the 13th and 14th ult., by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson. The Repose, one of Gainsborough's 
finest landscapes, brought 900 guineas. The grand 
picture by Etty, The Combat, sold for 570 guineas. 
The Morning after the Wreck, one of Stanfield’s 
very finest sea pieces, for 880 guineas. The Author 
and the Actors, by Maclise, brought 580 guineas. 
The Supper at Emamus, by J. Linnell, for 400 
guineas. Three good examples of Turner brought, 
The Lock, 360 guineas; The Whaler, 285 guineas; 
and View of Saltash, Devon, 330 guineas. A 
Morning, by Gainsborough, sold for 200 guineas, 
This, with another picture, was purchased for 1000 
guineas by George Iv. when Prince of Wales, and 
given to Mrs. Fitzherbert. The Battle of Waterloo, 
by G. Jones, R.A., engraved by Wilmore, sold for 
250 guineas. The Ruins of the Temple of the Sun 
at Baalbec, by D. Roberts, for 370 guineas. A 
Sunset, by F. Danby, for 195 guineas. St. John 
Preaching, by T. Uwins, R.A., 135 guineas. The 
Ferry, by Lee, 105 guineas. A Summer Morning, 
by Lee and Cooper, for 370 guineas. Rustic Hos- 
pitality, by W. Collins, 280 guineas. Children 
feeding Chickens, Linnell, for 200 guineas. Had- 
leigh Castle, looking towards the Nore, by Constable, 
305 guineas. The water-colour drawings sold as 
follows:—Ecce Homo, by G. T. Doo, 70 guineas. 
The Dame School, by W. Derby, 130 guineas. The 
Corsair’s Isle, by J. D. Harding, 79 guineas. Jn- 
terior of a Highland House, W. Derby, 100 guineas, 
Returning from Market, W. Derby, 56 guineas, 
The Loan of a Bite, C. Denning, 68 guineas. The 
sale realised near 8000 guineas. 

Statue of Poussin.—The inhabitants of Andelys, 
the native place of Nicolas Poussin, have erected a 
statue in the open square of the Grand Andelys, in 
memory of this celebrated painter of France. The 
inauguration was solemnized on Sunday, in pre- 
sence of a large assembly of members of the Insti- 
tute, artistes, and literary men from Paris. 

Statue of Peel.—The Committee of the city of 
London authorities have recommended the western 
end of Cheapside as a suitable place for the bronze 
statue of Sir Robert Peel. 

Royal Society.—The President gave his fourth 
and concluding soirée last Saturday. It was 
honoured by the presence of Prince Albert, and a 
large number of scientific men. Among the ob- 
jects of interest in the saloons we observed a very 
ingenious calculating machine, by which the result 
of multiplying eight figures by eight figures is 
obtained in fifteen seconds ; acollection of remark- 
ably fine calotypes, and some beautiful specimens 
of lithographic printing in oil colours. 

Science at Oxford.—At the convocation, held on 
the 17th, an increase of the stipends of certain of 
the professors of physical and natural science was 
proposed, and partially agreed to; but the scheme 
of a new university museum was non-placeted, by 
a majority of nearly two to one. Dr. Pusey spoke 
against the museum proposed, urging that to 
extend the advantages of the university to a larger 
class of students is at present the chief object to 
which the available funds should be devoted. The 
proposal negatived was to grant 30,0001. stock in 
three per cents. from the Press account towards a 
fund for building a new university museum. The 
reer increased in stipend are, Camden 

*rofessor of History from 140/. to 3001., Reader in 
Mineralogy from 100I. to 2502. 

Freedom of the Press in Prance.—Mr. Charles 
Hugo, the son of Victor Hugo, has been con- 
demned to six months’ imprisonment, and a pecu- 
niary fine, for having published in LZ’ Erenement an 
article against capital punishment. ‘Think of 
Charles Dickens expiating his letter to The Times 


residence in Newgate. 








on the execution of the Mannings, by a half-year’s | 
Charles Hugo was de- | 
| fended by his illustrious father, who denounced | 
| himself as the real criminal, he having for twenty. | 
| five years instilled into his son’s mind a horror of | Without forfeiting their Policies 
| capital punishment. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS Pop rae 
ENSUING WEEK. itis 
Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} 


P P-M.— Zoologica) 
p-m. ae 
W ednesday.—Geological, 8} p.m.—(J. R. Loca: , 
Geology of Singapore.—Captain Bri: kenden or ‘te ae 
Clay at Linksfleld Quarry, Elgin 3" Prestwich. ju, 


the Drift at Sangate Cliff, near Calais. —R. AC] jun., og 


the Gravel of the Guildf “il Austen og 
38 p. 5 uildford \ alley j= Royal Botanic, 
hureday.— Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 


Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 
7, OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recext’s Pang — 
4 An ELEPHANT CALF and its MOTHER hay mer 
to the Collection, and are exhibited daily. teoct 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highnes 
Egypt. The Band of the First Life Guards wi)! 
mission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clo k, on every Saturday un: 

further notice. Admission, 1s.; on MONDAYS 64 
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gether with 


S the Viceroy of 
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Class 17, North Side of Nave, Case 41. Paper D 
J . ¥ rye - - 
EREMIAH SMITH ‘of 42, Rathbone Place 

sd SoLe INVENTOR aND Manrractcner, be tf 4 
the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and others. to his. 
of Adhesive Envelopes and Note Papers, consisting of upwards of 
Two Hunprep Impressions, of Arms, Crests, Cyphers. N an of 
beautifully embossed in gold, silver, heraldic colours ; 
black for mourning. * 

Also an Impression of the Crystat Paracr, with the Arms of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and those of H Mm H. the 
Prince Albert, encircled with Peace, the whole surr vunded with 
ribbon, with the motto, ‘‘ Europe, Asia, Africa, America sus 
pended from the Hand of Justice, and crowned with Industrr 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors, is parti- 
cularly requested to the Parenr Tracine C1 
Tracing Paper, as exhibited with the above 

Adhesive Envelopes with Initials, Devices, &c., 9d. per 1 
Specimens from upwards of Two Thousand Dies may be see 
the Manufactory, 42, Rathbone Place, London. j 
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specimens 
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; ’ ALL POLICIES INDISPUTARLE 
So EREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
49, St. James's Street, London 
Sums may be assured payable on attaining the age of 50, $5 
60, or at death, should that event occur previous! 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Seeretery 
PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE AND AN. 
NUITY COMPANY, No. 9, Chatham Place, Blackfriars 
London.—Established in 1826.—Subscribed Capital, £240,.00— 
This Society effects every description of Life Assurance, both 
Domestic and Foreign, on most advantageous terms, either on the 
Bonus or Non-Bonus Systems. Tables of Rates, with all further 
particulars, may be obtained at the Office 
M. SAWARD, Secretary 
J‘AMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars 
London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq Edward Lee, Esq 








Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. _ 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. { Joshua Walker, Esq 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on 


the profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 
1852. 

Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Inter 
and Reversions. 


ss 


INDIA BRANCH : 
The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutts 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Oftice will be furnishee 
with full partieulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar 


dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invite a. , 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Seeretery 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF ’ - 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE Ql EEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE — K.G., KT. 
K.P., G6.C.B., and G.C ; E 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
FAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Establishes 
a.d. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Watsa 
Pracr, Patt Matt, Lonpon 
DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Sir Faenrric Sxrrn, K.H., F.RS., R-E., Chairnes. 
James Farpericx Nuoexr Davsiett, Fsq., Deputy-Chairmee 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Major-Gen. B. W yayard, ¢ KC 
Cockburn, G.C.B. Major-Gen. Arno, kK a. 

Major-General Sir J. Cockburn, Archibald Hair, Esq _M : 
Bt., G.C.H. Capt. William Lanecy. RE - 

General Sir Thomas Bradford,, Wm. Chard, Esq., Navy Ae 
G.C.B., G.C.H. Wilbraham Taylor, Bs4 pot 

Lieut.-General Sir J. Gardiner, | Major-General Sir Joba 


KC.B. KCB thaws, CB 
Major-General Sir Hew D. Ross, Maj ? F 5. Sowers: 

K.C.B., R.A E.1.C.5 - G. Polk 
Captain Sir George Back, R.N., Major-General Sit G 

F_R.S Gf B. ; o ose, B 
Major-General Taylor, C.B., Capt. William Cuppar’. 

E.LC.S8. Capt. Michael Quin, *- 

59 and 
Raxxers— Messrs. Coutts and Co., 9°. er: a Pie 


Pursrcrax—Sir Chas. Fergusson Forbes, M D. «Inn Fields. 
Cornsrit—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, - ee Mall Bast 
Soticrror—Stephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk St., 3 Calculator, 

Acrvarr—John Finlaison, Esq., the Government ©® 


Assurances are granted upon the lives of perwom! 0o oy, 
fession and station in life, and for every part of = the Tropes 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa peay woo Princi? 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sour , 
with reference to every Colony, and, by paymen’ ™ 
addition to the Home Premium, in case of increast © 
sons assured in thisoffice may change from one ¢: mate t 
‘ . the qesured 
Fora-Firrns of the Paorrrs are divided amongst Secretory 

JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETT21L. 
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N’ 1796] 
_— 
Ee en Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


DIRECTORS. = 
saw CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C , Chairman. 


Dany pene Peacock, Esq., Deputy -Chairman. . 
. 7 Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 
Bischoff, Esq. 


Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Devas | Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Le ' . : arles Price, Esq. 
d, Esq. Ralph Ch arle sI rice, 
Sathana! Coe cr ony, Esq. | William Wybrow, Esq. 
as—J ascoi mde, Esq. ; T as Godfrey 
a ohn Gascoigne Lynde , Es q.; Thomas 3 
——_ Sambrooke, Esq. m ae 
> Tei M.D., F.R.8. 
icran—George Leith Roupell, . 
_ 15, Welbeck Street. : _— 
Srpazoxs—Vames Saner, Esq., M_D., Finsbury Square ; illiam 
re, Bet M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
AcrvaRyY anp Secrerary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
i in 1807, is e re by the Act 
ny was established in 1807, is empowered by 
aa §3 George III., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery. ; 
was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
S were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
syed their first bonus in 1540. At the second division of sur- 
9 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
pee. isquennial. Hence the next one will take place in 1852. 

A ws Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
ingdom. : ; 
Oe eat time (1850) the assured have received, in satisfac- 

tion of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000. . 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sams assured under policies for the whole term of life. ; 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 

“feasion) between any two parts of the same hemisphere— 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
: Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The annual reports of the Company's state and progress, prospec - 
tases and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on applica- 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company's agents. 


Thomas Boddington, Esq. 


—— —— —— = 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, EsrtastisHep at York, 1824, anv 
mupowzrned ey Act or Parviament —Capitat £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Benkers—Messrs. Swann, Croven, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Sec.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York 
* The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 

















' ! 

Age} amare. | aremate. || Age AMALE. | A FEMALE. 
next \i 2 5 aes 

dirth- : ’ | birth- aa é : 
day.| Whole Life Premiums. |; gay, | Whole Life Premiums. 
£a.d, £8. d. | £a.d £8. d, 
10 a8 154 1 46 311 6 s.3 3 
13 «8 17 0 |; 50 419 | 313 8 
16 1ll 3 1 810 || 53 4116/4326 
®) lm ¢/] 1116 | 56 | 5 404} 414 0 
23 1170] 113 8 |} 6 | 660 | 512 6 
%*; 203! 116 2 6 | 740] 696 
™} 250] #119 9 || 66 8 4 0 710 8 
33 286; 2 210 |} 70 10 0 4 9 7 6 
w/ 2130) 26 4 || 7 ee ae a es 
©) 2199] 2120 |] 76 | | 13 19 
43 $53]; 217 2 || 80 15 12 10 





* Bxamete.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
Insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£2 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. 

pectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 
ae y+ rae these | Siptndteng Tog gag trey 
P. ons to be made Mr. W. L. NEWMA? 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to Ea Ye ee 
5 MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 


(; LOBE INSURANCE, PALL-MALL and 


CORNHILL, LONDON. 





DIRECTORS 
EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esa., Chairman 
WILLIAM TITE, Esa., F.R.S8., Deputy-Chairman. 

™ EORGE CARR GLYN, Esa., M.P., Treasurer. 
ian eee: ." | Boyd Miller, Esq. 

. gg, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Borce 7 Esq. | Fowler Newsam, Esq. 

~ *%. Coombs, Esq. } William Phillimore, Esq. 


Wiliam Dent. Esc 
z » Esq. | W. H. C. Plowden, Esq., M.P. 
Tha Preshfield, Esq., M P., Robert Saunders, Esq. . 


Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 


Sir ' 
ae Goldsmid, Rart., F.R.S.. Wm. Thompson, Esq., Ald., M.P. 


Hawthorn, Esq. 


| Henry J. Wheeler, Esq. 
Rickard een 2 Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
ion — Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Bata bliehed 


1893, for FIRE - sary - 
ASNUITIPS sna’ tE AND LIFE INSURANCE, AND 
=, d the PU Y [7 —. . TED a 72 ° 
LUPE CONTINGENCIES © RCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND 


The whole paid ah: ONE MILLION STERLING. 
tmonnt of » Paid up and invested, and entirely independent of the 
Insurances m a 
— May be effected on Sj 
Ge n Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and 
Sontingency of one life surviy ing another. 9 
Cred rates 


for short or 
Tasurances 


end @its an limited periods may be effected at re- 
frinted on ay 


least practicable delay. 


on Lives, and Property in Foreign Countries, are 


plicati 


of abroad. “8e Company's Offices, or to their Agents | 


& 
Poe . 
Jalp, Policies due at Midrummer must be paid on or before the Sth of 
(By Order of the Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent,! 4 RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 

39, Throgmorton Street, Bank; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman 

Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Le af, Esq 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq 

Thomas Camplin, Esq, 

James Clift, Esq. 

J. Humphery, Esq., Ald., M.P 

Auditors—Professor Hall, M.A.: J.B Shuttleworth, Esq. 

: Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, |} sq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting _Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, policy holders have the 
security of an assurance fund of Three Hundred and Twenty 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-four Thousand 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7000 policies 

BONUS OR PROFIT BRANCH. 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system, will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch, (after payment of 
five yearly premiums ;) and the profits assigned to each policy may 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of th 
annual premium. 

NON-BONUS, OR LOW PREMIUM, BRANCH. 

The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office—for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured tothe policy holder, on the death of the 
assured, ata reduced rate of premium. 


a 


Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq 


Premwivss To Assure £100 Wrote Term. 





| One Seven With Wi t 

= Seve itl ithout 
Age. Year. Years Profits Profits. 
20 £017 8 | £019 1 £11510 | £11110 
30 1 1 8 . 2 % 255 | > 6 FJ 
40 15 0 1 6 9 3 0 Ff | 291410 
50 | 114 1 119 lo 460 | 40101 
60 $32 4 317 O 612 9 i 6 010 


One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit for 
seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life as a 
debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time 
without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Toans upon approved security. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton Street, at 
a quarter before 2 o'clock. 

FE. BATES, Resident Director. 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
4 PLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or con 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


THE 


WEEKLY NEWS & CHRONICLE. 


ON SATURDAY, THE 2lst OF JUNE, 
THE WEEKLY NEWS, 
‘FOUNDED AS DOUGLAS JERROLD'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER ;) AND 


THE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


(POUNDED BY SIR HENRY GEORGE WARD,) 








will be amalgamated under the above title. A junction of the 
political strength of both will ensure to the cause of Reform an 
organ of superior influence, whilst their united literary resources 
will essentially aid the progress of general enlightenment. The 
established reputation of the one for official as well as general 
information, the high literary character of the other, and the 
political independence of both,—will be fully maintained, so as to 
render the WEEKLY NEWS AND CHRONICLE one of the most 
complete mirrors of the world’s doings, and one of the most faithful 
and vigorous exponents of public opinion. 





TyROM MITCHELL'S “ NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY" FoR 1851.) 
“Wreexty CHronicte.— Principles: Liberal; advocating all 
measures Which the conductors deem characteristic of genuine 
and healthful reform. This paper embraces in its comprehen- 
sive scheme News, Politics, Commerce, Literature, and Art 
Whilst the Saturday edition is characterised by the variety of 
its contents, the Sunday edition gives the satest continental, 
“‘ provincial, and metropolitan intelligence , the court and minis- 
terial movements, and those of the great political parties, form- 
‘ ing distinguishing features.” , 

“Wrexty News.—Principles: Liberal; advocating the pro- 
“ gressive amelioration of the Masses, and the interests of Litera 
ture. Its leading political articles are eloquently and power 
“ fully written, and its Literary Reviews display an extensive 
range of knowledge, a rare scholarship, and great independence 
Its contributors being men of experience and high repute, an 
“ essential value is attached to their opinions. There is a manly 
candour, an elevation of sentiment, and a polished tone about 
this publication which declare it to be the production of highly 
gifted minds, and to be intended for the educated classes of 
“ gociety.’ Considered as a whole, this journal fully answers 
‘ the title bestowed upon it by its able founder, and is one of the 
“ most useful and agreeable of this class of newspapers.” 


——— 


- 


“ 


- 


~ 
- 


-~ 





| The extensive circulation of the two newspapers through the 
middle and upper classes of the community, offers in its united 
effect peculiar avvanTaces to apvearissns, too obvious to need 
ted out. 
Oe EWEEKLY NEWS AND CHRONICLE, price 64., is pub- 
lished at No. 337, Strand, and No. }. Catherine Street, Strand, 
London.—Several editions on Saturday and Sunday —The First 
| Baition, on Friday Evening, in time for delivery by the early post 


| on Saturday Morning throughout the provinces. 








wt N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LONDON. 
iN SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM ONE-HALF 
TO FOUR-FIFTHS 

Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and 
remaining in force at each Septennial period of division, will 
PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the 
Society accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their 
contributions to those profits and according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus and Act of Parliament 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are much lower than in many other old established offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the in- 
vestments of Premiums 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary 
(! ry OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 

4 SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE RUILDINGS. 

Actuary—-G. J. Farnrancer, Esq., FTA 

Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTARLE POLICIES, 

&c., may be obtained from Ek. F. LEEKS, Ssorerany 





Te? VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Poreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, be x 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that the vy continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Raggage, &e., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 


&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world 


; A CLEAR COMPLEXION 
( {ODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 

t is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, render 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it 
from every humour, | imple, or eruption, and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold 
in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers 


NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS 

] ] EAL AWD SON have erected some extensive 

Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description 
of Bedstead. In Tron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedstcads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Redsteads their Rooma 
ire sufficient y extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four. post, Canopy, and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatismade. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to render thet: 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding 
Without attempting tocompete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha 
racter, are of well-scasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted, 

Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London 





“WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS MORNING?" 
QUcn is usually the query over the breakfast 
b table with visitors to London. Let us answer the question 
If you can admire the most beautiful specimens of Papier Maché 
manufacture which are produced in this country, displayed in the 
most attractive forms—if you want a handsome or useful Dressing 
Case, Work-Box, or Wri.ing Desk-—if you need any requisite for 
the work table or toilet—or if you desire to see one of the most 
elegant emporiums in London, then you will go to MECHI'S, 4, 
LEADENHALL STREET, near the India House, in whose show 
rooms you may lounge away an hour very pleasantly 





AT UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
4 Purchasers of Ground Coffee are most respectfully informed 
that DAKIN and COMPANY continue to supply it pure, or mixed 
with chicory, os may be desired; and that in order to prevent the 
possibility of any mistake arising, every package of pure ground 
Coffee is marked “ Pure Coffee.” 
DAKIN and COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS and PATENTERS 
For ROASTING COFFEF in SILVER CYLINDERS, 
NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
Visitors to London may save a cotisiderable portion of their rail 


way expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffees at 


NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. i 


A GOLDEN MAXIM, 
NUY IN THE CHRAPRST MARKET.” 


HIS GOLDEN MAXIM may be realized b 


purchasing TEAS, COFFERS, and COLONIAL PR 


DUCE of 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

Good Congou Tea, as. 4d., 38. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 6d. , Rare 
Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, 4s. 44., Fine Gunpowder, as. 6d., 
3s. Bd., 48.; Rare Gunpowder, 58.; best, 5a. 8d 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICK OF OOFFEE. 

CHOICE COFFEE, Is. and 1s. 24.; best Jamaica, Is. 44.; Best 
Mocha, now only Is. 4d. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d. and 44.; Tapioca, 6d. and 74., Arrow Root, &4., 
10d., Is., ls. 2d., 1s. 4d.; Tous les Mois, 6d.; Cloves, best, 2s. 2d ; 
Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s, 6d.; Cinnamon, best, 4s.; 
Cassia, best, 1s. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, 1s.; White Pepper, best, 
Is. 4d.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d.; Ginger, from 4d. to 28.4d.; Mustard, 
5d.. 7d., 1s, hest, Is. 44. Sugars and Pruite at Market prices. 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 8, King William Street, City, 


London. —sisteaiantaeresnantemmmunitemmpiagean 
7 LOOR CLOTHS 
Best quality, warranted . ' 


2s. 64. per aq. yd. 
Persian and en oa > oy - 
Common Floor Clot a ae ‘ ” 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-PIBRE MATTS AND MATTING, 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM eEEET 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 692, NEW OXFORD 8 A 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[June 21 








a 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS to | 


KNOWLEDGE. | vol. éto. Containing :— 


1. Researches Relative to the Planet Neptune By 8. C. Walker 

2. On the Vocal Sounds of Laura Bridgeman. By Francis Lieber 

3. On the Physical Geography of the Mississippi Valley. By C 
Eliett, Jun 

4. Memoir on Masasaurus, and the three Allied New Genera. By 
R. W. Gibbes 

5. On Insects. Ry L. Agassiz. 

6 Microscopical Observations,&e. By J. W. Bailey 

7. Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New York. By E. G 
Squier In a few days. | 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. Pourth volume, containing papers 
by Agassiz, Bache, Henry, Cullman, Adams, Gould, Johnson, 
Loomis, Horsford, Olmstead, Rogers, Forrey, and others 

Nearly ready 


NICARAGUA: its Condition, Resources, and 
Antiquities. By EB. G. SQUIER, author of “ Monuments of the 
Misaiesippi Valley,” &. 1 vol. Svo. In press. 


PARA; or, Scenes and Adventures on the 
Amazon. By J. BE. WARREN. limo Nearly ready. 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Part L. 


Mathematics. Translated from the French by W.M.GILLESPIE, 
author of a “ Treatise on Road Making.” 1 vol. Svo. Neat week. 


RELIGION OF GEOLOGY and its Connected 
feiences. By BE. HITCHCOCK, D.D., author of “ Elements of 
Geology.’ 1 vol. 12mo, 8s. cloth. Ready 


JOURNAL of the ORIENTAL SOCIETY of 
AMERICA. Vol. Il. Svo, 15s A few copies of Vol. 1. remain, 
price 1s. 


PENNSYLVANIA. —A History of the State 


of Pennsylvania. By T. THOMAS. 1 vol. Svo, 10s. 6d. cloth 


UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDI- | 
TION. By CHARLES WILKES, Commander, U.S.N. In 5 vols 
imperial Svo, £i 4s. New edition, embellished with 111 Steel 
Plates, 248 Woodcuts, and 13 Maps. 


VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD, embracing 
the Principal Events of the Narrative of the United States 
Exploring Expedition. By CHARLES WILKES, US.N. 1 vol 
#vo, Ulustrated with 175 engravings on wood. 15s. cloth. 


GUIDE.BOOK to the UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, &c. By W. WILLIAMS. 1 vol. 12mo, illustrated with 
Maps, Plans, &c., showing the Distance, Time, and Fare, between 
every place of importance in the Union, British Colonies in 
America, &c. &c. | vol. lL2mo, 6s. morocco 


WILLIAMS'S NEW MAP of the 


STATES, corrected to the Present Time 
10s. 6d. 


UNITED 


Mounted on roller, 


BY AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of NORTH AMERICA; | 


their History, Condition, and Prospects. Collected and prepared 
under the Hnreau of Indian Affairs, per Act of Mar. 3, 1847, by 
HY. 8. SCHOOLCRAFT, LL.D. ; the Miustrations by Captain 8 
Raeruax, U.S.A. 1 vol. dto, with 75 Chromolithographic Plates, 
£5 Ss. cloth 


THE POWER and PROGRESS of the UNITED 


RTATES. Ky GUILLAUME TELL POUSSIN. Translated from 
the French by E.L. DU BARRY. 1 vol. Svo, lés. cloth. 


THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILL- 


WRIGHT'S COMPANION, illustrated by numerous Cuts of 
Machinery, &c. 1 vol. 12mo, 6s. cloth 


OVERMAN’S MECUWANICS for the Millwright, 
Engineer, Machinist, Civil Engineer, and Architect, containing 
the Principles of Mechanics applied to Machinery of American 
Models, Steam Engines, Water Works, Navigation, Bridge Build- 
ing, &c. Ky F. OVERMAN, Author of “The Manufacture of 
Iron,” &c. 1 vol. §vo. Ibustrated by 150 Engravings. (Nearly ready. 


MAHAN’S CIVIL ENGINEERING, for the 


use of the United States Military Academy. Fourth Edition 
Svo, lés. cloth. 


being an attempt to Consolidate the Principles of the various 
Operations of the Civil Engineer, for the use of Students. Lllus 
trated by numerous Pilates. 1 vol. Svo, 2is. calf, 


EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS.—An Account of 


Hydraulic and other Machines for raising Water. By THOMAS 
BRWHRANK. 1 vol. §vo, with namerous Illustrations, 1%. cloth. 


NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA.—The Mathematical | 


| Ninth edition. 


Principles of Natural Philosophy Ry Sir ISAAC NEWTON 
Translated into English by ANDREW MOTTE. To which is 
added, NEWTON'S SYSTEM of the WORLD, and a LIFE of the 
AUTHOR. 1 vol. vo. 2is. 


9s. cloth. 





WOMAN ; HER DISEASES AND REMEDIES. 
By CHARLES D. MEIGS, M.D. Second Edition revised and 
enlarged. 1851. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. cloth. 


BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on Diseases of the 


| Air Passages; comprising an Inquiry into the History, Pathology, 
| Causes, and Treatment of those Affections of the Throat called 
| Laryngitis, Bronchitis, &c. By HORACE GREEN, M.D. Second 
| Edition, revised and enlarged. 


1 vol. 8vo, lés. cloth 


CROUP.— Observations on the Pathology of 
Croup; with remarks on its Treatment by Topical Medications. 
By HORACE GREEN, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 3s. cloth. 


DISLOCATIONS OF THE HEAD OF THE)! 


FEMUR.—A Treatise on the Etiology, Pathology, and Treatment 
of Congenital Dislocations of the Head of the Femur. Illustrated 
with Plates. By JOHN MURRAY CARNOCHAN, M.D. 
royal Svo, 10s. 6d. 


1 vol. 


DENTAL MEDICINE.—A Practical Treatise | 


on Dental Medicine, being a Compendium of Medical Science as 
connected with Dental Surgery. By THOMAS E. BOND, M.D 
Svo, lls. calf 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES and SUR- 
GICAL OPERATIONS of the MOUTH and PARTS ADJACENT; 
with Notes of interesting cases, ancient and modern. Translated 
from the French of M. JOURDAIN, Dentist. 1 vol. Svo, 12s. calf 


A DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 


| BIOGRAPHY, BIBLIOGRAPHY, and MEDICAL TERMINO- 


LOGY. By C. A. HARRIS, M.D 


THE PRINCIPLES 
DENTAL SURGERY 


1 vol. Svo, 32s. calf. 


AND PRACTICE OF 
By ©. A. HARRIS, M.D. 


With numerous Lllustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, 24s. cloth. 


THE PHARMACOPCIA OF THE UNITED 


STATES. New Edition. (1851). 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. cloth. 


New Edition, ; 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 


en 
N. HAWTHORNE, Author of the “ Seariet | GABLES. By 
I i vol 


6s. cloth. — — 
POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL Lowey; 
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